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THE LADY OF THE ICE.* 
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CHAPTER XXX.—A LETTER!—STRANGE HESITATION.—GLOOMY 
FOREBODINGS.—JACK DOWN DEEP IN THE DUMPS.—FRESH 
CONFESSIONS.—WHY HE MISSED THE TRYST.—REMORSE AND 
R¢VENGE.—JACK'S VOWS OF VENGEANCE.—A VERY SIN- 
GULAR AND UNACCOUNTABLE CHARACTER.—JACE’S GLOOMY 
MENACES. 


“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “ I'll be hanged if I haven't forgot all 
about it. It’s been in my pocket ever since yesterday morning.” 

Saying this, he held up the letter, and looked at it for some time 
without opening it, and with a strange mixture of embarrassment and 
ruefulness in his expression. 

“ What's that?” said I, carelessly. “A letter? Who's it from, 
Jack?” 

Jack did not give any immediate answer. He turned the letter 
ever and over, looking at it on the front and on the back. 

“ You seem hit hard, old man,” said I, “about something. Is ita 
secret?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack, with a sigh. 

“ Well, what’s the matter ?” 

“ Oh, only this,” said he, with another sigh. 

“ What, that letter?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt don’t look like a dun, old chap—so, why fret ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Jack, with a groan. 

“ What’s the reason you don’t open it?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I’ve a pretty good idea of what’s in it,” said he. “There are 
some letters you can read without opening them, old boy, and this 
is one of them. You know the general nature of the contents, and 
you don’t feel altogether inclined to go over all the small de- 
tails.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re not going to open it?” 

“ Oh, I'll open it,” said Jack, more dolefully than ever. 

“Then, why don’t you open it now?” 

“ Oh, there’s no hurry—there’s plenty of time.” 

“Tt must be something very unimportant. You say you've had it 
lying in your pocket ever since the day before yesterday. So, what’s 
the use of getting so tragic all of a sudden?” 

“ Macrorie, old chap,” said Jack, in a tone of hollow despair. 

“Well?” 

“Do you see that letter?” and he held it up in his hand. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, in that I am to read a convincing proof that I am a scoun- 
drel!” 

“A what? Scoundrel? Pooh, nonsense! What’s up now? 
Come, now, old boy, no melodrama. Out with it. But, first of all, 
read the letter.” 

Jack laid the unopened letter on the table, filled his pipe, lighted 
it, and then, throwing himself back in his chair, sat staring at the 
ceiling, and sending forth great clouds of smoke that gathered in 
dense folds and soon hung overhead in a dark canopy. 

I watched him in silence for some time. I suspected what that 
letter might be, but did not in any way let my suspicion appear. 

“ Jack,” said I, at last, “I’ve seen you several times in trouble 
during the last few days, but it is now my solemn conviction, made up 
from a long observation of your character, your manner, your general 
style, and your facial expression, that on this present occasion you 
are hit harder than ever you’ve been since [ had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

“ That’s a fact,” said Jack, earnestly and solemnly. 

“Tt isn’t a secret, you said?” 

“No, not from you. I'll tell you presently. I need one pipe, at 
least, to soothe my nerves.” 

He relapsed into silence, and, as I saw that he intended to tell me 
of his own accord, I questioned him no further, but sat waiting pa- 
tiently till he found strength to begin the confession of his woes. 
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At length he reached forward, and once more raised the letter 
from the table. 

“ Macrorie, my boy.” 

“Well?” 

“ Do you see this letter ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Whom do you think it’s from?” 

“ How do I know?” 

“Well,” said Jack, “this letter is the sequel to that conversation 
you and I had, which ended in our row.” 

“The sequel ?” 

“Yes. You remember that I left threatening that Number Three 
should be mine.” 

“Oh, yes ; but don’t bother about that now,” said I. 

“ Bother about it? Man alive, that’s the very thing that I have to 
do! The bother, as you call it, has just begun. This letter is from 
Number Three.” 

“ Number Three? Marion!” 

“ Yes, Marion, Miss O'Halloran, the one I swore should be mine, 
Ha, ha!” laughed Jack, wildly ; “a precious mess I’ve made of it! 
Mine? By Jove! What’s the end of it? To her a broken heart— 
to me dishonor and infamy ! ” 

“My dear boy,” said I, “doesn’t it strike you that your language 
partakes, to a slight extent, of the melodramatic? Don’t get stagy, 
dear boy.” , 

“Stagy? Good Lord, Macrorie! Wait till you see that letter.” 

“That letter! Why, confound it, you haven’t seen it yourself 
yet.” 

“Oh, I know, I know. No need for me to open it. Look here, 
Macrorie, will you promise not to throw me over after I tell you about 
this?” 

“ Throw you over?” 

“Yes. You'll stick by a fellow still—” 

“Stick by you? Of course, through thick and thin, my boy.” 

Jack gave a sigh of relief. 

“ Well, old chap,” said he, “ you see, after I left you, I was bent 
on nothing but Marion. The isea of her slipping out of my hands 
altogether was intolerable. I was as jealous of you as fury, and all 
that sort of thing. The widow and Miss Phillips were forgotten. 
Even little Louie was given up. So I wrote a long lettcr to Marion.” 

Jack paused, and looked hard at me. 

“ Well,” said I. 

“ Well,” said he, “ you know her last letter to me was full of re- 
proaches abodt the widow and Miss Phillips. She even alluded to 
Louie, though how under heaven she had heard about her is more than 
Ican imagine. Well, you know, I determined to write her a letter that 
would settle all these difficulties, and at the same time gain her for 
myself, for good and all. You see I had sworn to get her from you, 
and I could think of nothing but that oath. So I wrote—but, oh, 
Macrorie, Macrorie, why, in Heaven’s name, did you make that mistake 
about Mrs. O’Halloran, and force that infernal oath out of me? Why 
did that confounded old blockhead forget. to introduce her to you? 
That’s the cause of all my woes. But I won’t bore you, old fellow 
Pll go on. So, you see, in my determination to get her, I stuck at 
nothing. First of all, instead of attempting to explain away her re- 
proaches, I turned them all back upon her. I was an infatuated fool, 
Macrorie, when I wrote that letter, but I was not a villain. I wrote 
it with an earnest desire that it should be effective, Well, I told her 
that she should not blame me for my gallantries, but herself for forcing 
me to them. I reproached her for refusing to elope'with me when I 
offered, and told her she cared far more for her father’s ease and com- 
fort than she did for my happiness. I swore that I loved her better 
than any of them, or all of them put together, and I'll be hanged if 
I didn’t, Macrorie, when I wrote it. Finally, I told her there was yet 
time to save me, and, if she had a particle of that love which she pro- 
fessed, I implored her now to fly with me. I besought her to name 
some time convenient to her, and suggested—oh; Macrorie, I sug- 
gested—swear at me—curse me—do something or other—Macrorie, I 
suggested last night—midnight—I did, by Heaven!” 

And, saying this, Jack looked at me for some minutes in silence, 
with a wild expression that I had never before seen on his face. 


“Last night, Macrorie!” he repeated—“ midnight! Think of : 


that. Why don’t you say something ?” 
“Say?” said I. “ Why, hang it, man, what canI say? It’sa case 
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beyond words. If you've made such an appointment, and broken it, 
you’ve—well, there’s nothing to say.” 

“ That’s true,” said Jack, in a sepulchral tone. “ That’s true. I 
made the appointment, and, Macrorie—I was not there.” 

“ Well, of course, I gathered as much from the way you go on 
about it—but that’s what I should like to understand, if it isn’t a se- 
eret.” 

“Oh, ne. I'll make no secret about any thing connected with this 
business. Well, then, I put the letter in the post-office, and strolled 
off to call on Miss Phillips. Will you believe it, she was ‘not at 
home’’ At that, I swear I felt so savage that I forgot all about 
Marion and my proposal. It was a desperate cut. I don’t know any 
thing that has ever made me feel so savage. And I feel savage yet. 
If she had any thing against me, why couldn’t she have seen me, and 
had it out with me, fair and square? It cut deep. By Jove! Well, 
then, I could wink of nothing else but paying her off. Sol organized 
a sleighing-party, and took out the Bertons and some other girls. I 
had Louie, you know, and we drove to Montmorency. Fun, no end. 
Great spirits. Louie teasing all the way. We got back so late that I 
couldn’t call on the widow. That evening I was at Chelmsford’s—a 
ball, you know—I was the only one of ours that went. Yesterday, 
didn’t call on Miss Phillips, but took out Louie. On my way I got 
this letter from the office, and carelessly stuffed it into my pocket. It’s 
been there ever since. I forgot all about it. Last evening there were 
a few of us at Berton’s, and the time passed like lightning. My head 
was whirling with a cram of all sorts of things. There was my anger 
at Miss Phillips, there was a long story Louie had to tell about the 
widow, and then there was Louie herself, who drove every other 
thought away. And so, Macrorie, Marion and my letter to her, and 
the letter in my pocket, and the proposed elopement, never once en- 
tered into my head. I swear they had all passed out of my mind as 
completely as though it had all been some confounded dream.” 

Jack stopped, and again relapsed into moody silence. 

“T'll tell you what it is, old fellow,” said he, after a pause. “It’s 
devilish hard to put up with.” 

“What is?” I asked. 

“This ‘ not-at-home’ style of thing. But never mind—I’ll pay her 
up!” 

Now here was a specimen of rattle-brainishness—of levity—and of 
childishness ; so desperate, that I began to doubt whether this absurd 
Jack ought to be regarded as a responsible being. It seemed simply 
impossible for him to concentrate his impulsive mind on any thing. 
He flings himself one day furiously into an elop t sch the 
next day, at a slight, he forgets all about the elopement, and, in a tow- 
ering rage against Miss Phillips, devotes himself desperately to Louie. 
And now when the elopement scheme has been brought before him, 
even in the midst of his remorse—remorse, too, which will not allow 
him to open her letter—the thought of Miss Phillips once more drives 
away all recollection of Marion, even while he has before him the un- 
opened letter of that wronged and injured girl. Jack’s brain was cer- 
tainly of a harum-scarum order, such as is not often found—he was a 
creature of whim and impulse—he was a rattle-brain, a scatter-brain— 
formed to win the love of all—both men and women—formed, too, to 
fall into endless difficulties—formed also with a native buoyancy of 
spirit which enabled him to float where others would sink. By those 
who knew him, he would always be judged lightly—by those who 
knew him not, he would not fail to be judged harshly. Louie knew 
him, and laughed at him—Marion knew him not, and so she had re- 
ceived a stroke of anguish. Jack was a boy—no, a child—or, better 
yet, a great big baby. What in the world could I say to him or do 
with him? I alone knew the fulness of the agony which he had in- 
flicted, and yet I could not judge him as I would judge another man. 

“Tl pay her up!” reiterated Jack, shaking his head fiercely. 

“But before paying ber up, Jack,” said I, “ wouldn’t it be well to 
read that letter?” 

Jack gave a sigh. 

“* You read it, Macrorie,” said he; “I know all about it.” 

“Well,” said I, “that is the most astonishing proposal that I ever 
heard even from you. To read a letter like that !—Why, such a letter 
should be sacred.” . 

Jack’s face flushed. Ife seized the letter, tore it open, and read. 
The flush on his face deepened. As he finished, he crushed it in his 
hand, and then relapsed into his sombre fit. 

“It’s just as I said, Macrorie,” said he. ‘She promised to meet 











me at the time I mentioned. And she was there. And I was not, 
and now she’ll consider me a scoundrel.” 

In a few moments Jack opened out the crushed note, and read it 
again. 

“ After all,” said he, “she isn’t so awfully affectionate.” 

“ Affectionate !” 

“No—she seems afraid, and talks a great deal too much of her 
father, and of her anguish of soul—yes, that’s her expression—her 
anguish of soul in sacrificing him tome. By Jove!—sacrifice! Think 
of that! And she says she only comes because I reproach her with 
being the cause of grief—heavens and earth! and she says that she 
doesn’t expect any happiness, but only remorse. By Jove! See here, 
Macrorie—did you ever in your life imagine that a woman, who loved 
a fellow well enough to make a runaway match with him, could write 
him in such a way? Why, hang it! she might have known that, be- 
fore our honeymoon was over, that confounded old Irish scoundrel of 
a father of hers would have been after us, insisting on doing the heavy 
father of the comedy, and giving us his blessing in the strongest of 
brogues, And, what’s more, he’d have been borrowing money of me, 
the beggar! Borrowing money! of me—me—without a penny myself 
and head over heels in debt. Confound his impudence!” 

And Jack, who had begun this with remorse about Marion, ended 
with this burst of indignation at Marion’s father, consequent upon a 
purely imaginary but very vivid scene, in which the latter was sup- 
posed to be extorting money from him. And he looked at me with a 
face that craved sympathy for such unmerited wrongs, and showed 
still more plainly the baby that was in him. 

I made no answer. His quotations from Marion’s letter showed 
me plainly how she had been moved, and what a struggle of soul this 
resolve had cost her. Now I could understand the full meaning of that 
sombre face which I had seen in O’Halloran’s parlor, and also could 
see why it was that she had absented herself on that last evening, 
Did this letter change my sentiments about her? How could it, after 
what I already knew? It only elevated her, for it showed that at such 
a time her soul was racked and torn by the claims of filial duty, Under 
her hallucination, and under the glamour which Jack had thrown over 
her, she had done a deep wrong—but I alone knew how fearful was 
her disenchantment, and how keen was the mental anguish that fol- 
lowed. 

“ She’ll never forgive me,” said Jack, after a long silence 

“Who?” said I, with some bitterness, which came forth in spite 
of my new-found conviction of Jack's utter babyhood. “Who, Miss 
Phillips ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jack—“ Marion.” 

“ Forgive you!” I ejaculated. 

“Of course not. It’s bosh to use the word in such a connection. 
She’ll hate and scorn me till her dying day.” 

“No, Jack,” said I, somewhat solemnly, “I think from what little 
I know of her, that if she gets over this, she’ll feel neither hate nor 
scorn.” 

“Yes, she will,” ‘said Jack, pettishly. 

“No,” said I. 

“You don’t know her, my boy. She’s not the one to forget this.” 

“No, she'll never forget it—but her feelings about you will be 
different from hate and scorn. She will simply find that she has been 
under a glamour about you, and will think of you with nothing but 
perfect indifference—and a feeling of wonder at her own infatuation.” 

Jack looked vexed. 

“To a woman who don’t know you, Jack, my boy—you become 
idealized, and heroic; but to one who does, you are nothing of the 
kind. So very impressible a fellow as you are, cannot inspire a very 
deep passion. When a woman finds the fellow she admires falling in 
love right and left, she soon gets over her fancy. If it were some one 
other woman that had robbed her of your affection, she would be jeal- 
ous; but when she knows that all others are equally charming, she 
will become utterly indifferent.” 

“See here, old boy, don’t get to be so infernally oracular. What 
the mischief does a fellow like you know about that sort of thing? I 
consider your remarks as a personal insult, and, if I didn’t feel so con- 
foundedly cut up, I’d resent it. But as it is, I only feel bored, and, 
on the whole, I should wish it to be with Marion as you say it’s going 
to be. If I could think it would be so, I'd be a deuced sight easier in 
my mind about her. If it weren’t for my own abominable conduct, I'd 
feel glad that this sort of thing had been stopped—only I don’t like te 
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think of Marion being disappointed, you know—or hurt—and that 
sort of thing, you know. The fact is, I have no business to get mar- 
ried just now—no—not even to the angel Gabriel—and this would 
have been so precious hard on poor little Louie.” 

“ Louie—why,” said I, “ you speak confidently about her.” 

“Oh, never fear about her,” said Jack. ‘“She’s able to take care 
of herself. She does nothing but laugh at me—no end.” 

“Nothing new, then, in that quarter?” I asked, feeling desirous 
now of turning away from the subject of Marion, which was undergo- 
ing the same treatment from Jack which a fine and delicate watch 
would receive at the hands of a big baby. “No fresh proposals?” 

“No,” said Jack, dolefully, “ nothing but chaff.” 

“ And Miss Phillips ?” 

“Affairs in that quarter are in statu quo” said Jack. “ She’s 
chosen to not-at-home me, and how it’s going to turn out is more than 
I can tell. But I'll be even with her yet. I'll pay her off!” 

“Perhaps you won’t find it so easy as you imagine.” 

“ Won’t I?” said Jack, mysteriously ; “ you'll see.” 

“ Perhaps she’s organizing a plan to pay you off.” 

“ That’s more than she can do.” 

“ By-the-way—what about the widow?” 

“ Well,” said Jack, seriously, “ whatever danger is impending over 
me, may be looked for chiefly in that quarter.” 

“ Have you seen her lately?” 

“ No—not since the evening I took the chaplain there.” 

“You must have heard something.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, moodily. 

“ What?” 

“Well, I heard from Louie, who keeps well up in my affairs, you 
know. She had gathered something about the widow.” 

“Such as what?” 

“ Well, you know—she wouldn't tell.” 

“ Wouldn’t tell?” 

“ No—wouldn’t tell—chaffed me—no end, but wouldn’t go into 
particulars.” 

“But could you find out whether it affected you or not?” 

“ Oh, of course, I took that for granted. That was the point of the 
whole joke, you know. Louie’s chaff consisted altogether of allusions 
to some mysterious plan of the widow's, by which she would have full, 
ample, perfect, complete, and entire vengeance on me.” 

“That’s bad.” . 

a 

“ A widow’s a dangerous thing.” 

“Too true, my boy,” said Jack, with a’ sigh; “nobody knows that 
better than I do,” 

“T wonder you don’t try to disarm her.” 

“ Disarm her?” 

“ Yes—why don’t you call on her?” 

“Well, confound it, I did call only a day or two ago, you know. 
The last two or three days I’ve been engaged.” 

“Yes, but such an engagement will only make the widow more 
furious.” 

“ But, confound it, man, it’s been simply impossible to do any thing 
else than what I have been doing.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Jack,” said I, solemnly, “ the widow’s your 
chief danger. She'll ruin you. There’s only one thing for you to do, 
and that is what I’ve already advised you to do, and Louie, too, for 
that matter. You must fly.” 

“Oh, bosh !—how can I?” 

“Leave of absence—sell out—any thing.” 

Jack shook his head, and gave a heavy sigh. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A FRIENDLY CALL.—PRELIMINARIES OF THE 
DUEL NEATLY ARRANGED.—A DAMP JOURNEY, AND DE- 
PRESSED SPIRITS.—A SECLUDED SPOT.—DIFFICULTIES WHICH 
ATTEND A DUEL IN A CANADIAN SPRING.—A MASTERLY 
DECISION.—DEBATES ABOUT THE NICETIES OF THE CODE 
OF HONOR.—WHO SHALL HAVE THE FIRST SHOT ?—STRUG- 
GLE FOR PRECEDENCE.—A VERY SINGULAR AND VERY 
OBSTINATE DISPUTE.—I SAVE O'HALLORAN FROM DEATH 
BY RHEUMATISM! 


Berore the close of the day a gentleman called on me from 
O'Halloran, whom I referred to Jack, and these two made arrange- 











ments for the duel. It was to take place in a certain locality, which 
I do not intend to mention, and which was no matter how many miles 
out of town. 

We left at an early hour, and the doctor accompanied us. Jack 
had sufficient foresight to fill the sleigh with all the refreshments that 
might be needed on such an occasion. We drove to O’Hulloran’s 
house, where we found his sleigh waiting, with himself and a friend 
all ready to start. They led the way, and we followed. 

It was a nasty time, the roads were terrible. They were neither 
one thing nor the other. There was nothing but a general mixture 
of ice heaps, slush, thawing snow-drifts, bare ground, and soft mud. 
Over this our progress was extremely slow. Added to this, the 
weather was abominable. It was warm, soft, slimy, and muggy. 
The atmosphere had changed into a universal drizzle, and was close 
and oppressive. At first O’Halloran’s face was often turned back to 
hail us with some jovial remark, to which we responded in a similar 
manner ; but after a time silenge settled on the party, and the close- 
ness, and the damp, and the slow progress, reduced us one and all to a 
general state of sulkiness. 

At length we came to a little settlement consisting of a half-dozen 
houses, one of which bore a sign on which we read the words Hotel de 
France, We kept on without stopping, and O’Halloran soon turned 
to the right, into a narrow track which went into the woods. In about 
half an hour we reached our destination. The sleighs drew up, and 
their occupants prepared for business. 

It was a small cleared space in the middle of the woods. The for- 
est-trees arose all around, dim, gloomy, and dripping. The ground 
was dotted with decayed stumps, and covered with snow in a state of 
semi-liquefaction. Beneath all was wet; around all was wet; and 
above all was wet. The place with its surroundings was certainly the 
most dismal that I had ever seen, and the dank, dark, and dripping 
trees threw an additional gloom about it. 

We had left Quebec before seven. It was after twelve when we 
reached this place. 

“ Well, me boy,” said O’Halloran to me, with a gentle smile, “ it’s 
an onsaisonable toime of year for a jool, but it can’t be helped—an’ 
it’s a moighty uncomfortable pleece, so it is.” 

“We might have had it out in the road ina quiet way,” said I, 
“without the trouble of coming here.” 

“The road!” exclaimed O’Halloran. “ Be the powers, I’d have 
been deloighted to have had it in me oun parrulor. But what can we 
do? Sure it’s the barbarous legisleetion of this counthry, that throis 
to stoifle and raypriss the sintimints of honor, and the code of chiv- 
alry. Sure it’s a bad pleece intoirely. But you ought to see it in 
the summer. It’s the most sayquisthered localeetee that ye could 
wish to see.” 

Saying this, O'Halloran turned to his friend and then to us. 

“ Gintlemin,” said he, “ allow me to inthrojuice to ye, me very par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Murtagh McGinty.” 

Mr. Murtagh McGinty rose and bowed, while we did the same, and 
disclosed the form of a tall, elderly, and rather dilapidated Irishman. 

All this time we had remained in our sleighs. The surrounding 
scene had impressed us all very forcibly, and there was a general dis- 
inclination to get out. The expanse of snow, in its half-melted con- 
dition, was enough to deter any reasonable being. To get out was to 
plunge into an abyss of freezing slush. 

A long discussion followed as to what ought to be done. Jack sug- 
gested trying the road; McGinty thought we might drive on farther. 
The doctor did not say any thing. At last O'Halloran solved the diffi- 
culty. 

He proposed that we should all remain in the sleighs, and that we 
should make a circuit so as to bring the backs of the sleighs at the 
requisite distance from one another. 

It was a brilliant suggestion; and no sooner was it made, than it 
was adopted by all. So the horses were started, and the sleighs were 
turned in the deep slush until their backs were presented to one an- 
other. To settle the exact distance was a matter of some difficulty, 
and it had to be decided by the seconds. Jack and McGinty soon got 
into an altercation, in which Jack appealed to the light of reason, and 
McGinty to a past that was full of experience. He overwhelmed Jack 
with so many precedents for his view of the case, that at last the latter 
was compelled to yield. Then we drove forward, and then backward ; 
now we were too far away, again we were too near, and there didn’t 
appear to be any prospect of a settlement. 
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** At this | took aim. Bang ! went the shot. | afterward found that it passed through his hat."—Chapter XXXI. 


At last O’Halloran suggested that we should back the sleighs tow- | occeesion that obveeates the nicissitee of such prosaydings, and in- 


ard one another till they touched, and then his sleigh would move for- 
ward twelve paces. 

“ But who’s to pace them?” asked Jack. 

“Why the horse, of course,” said O'Halloran. 
lar pacer he is, and bred up to it, so he is.” 

To this Jack had nothing to say. 

So the horses backed and the sleighs touched one another. 

“Wait a minute McGinty, me boy,” said O’Halloran—putting 
his hand on his friend’s arm—“ let's all take somethin’ warrum. Me 
system is slowly conjaylin, an’ such a steete of things is moighty on- 
wholesome.” 

This proposition was received with the same unanimity which had 
greeted O’Halloran’s other propositions. Flasks were brought out; 
and some minutes were passed in a general,-a convivial, and a very 
affectionate interchange of courtesies. 

“Me boy,” said O'Halloran to me, affectionately, “ye haven’t had 
so much ixpayrieence as I have, so I'll teek the liberty to give ye a 
‘small bit of instherruction. Whin ye foire,eem low! Moind that, 
now—ye'll be sure to hit.” 

“ Thank you,” said I. 

He wrung my hand heartily; and then motioning to McGinty, 
his sleigh started off, and advanced a few paces from ours, a little far- 
ther than the usual distance on such an occasion. With this he seemed 
to be satisfied, and, as nobody made any objection, we prepared for 
‘the business of the day. 

O'Halloran and I stood up in the sleighs, while the seconds kept 
their seats. Jack and the doctor sat in the front seat‘ of our sleigh. 
McGinty sat beside O'Halloran as he stood up. I stood in the after- 
seat of our sleigh, 

“Shall I give the word?” said Jack. 

“No,” said McGinty. ‘I’ve had more exparience. I’ve been sic- 
ond at elivin jools—an’ hope to assist at as minny more.” 

“Shure we won't throuble ayther of ye,” said O’Halloran. “ It’s 
me that’s fought more jools than you’ve been sicond at. Me friend 
Macrorie and I'll manage it to shoot oursilves—so we will.” 

“Ye can’t give the word yersilves,” said McGinty. 

“An? what do we want of a word, thin?” said O'Halloran. 

“To foire by,” said McGinty. 

“ There’s a peculeeareetce,” said O'Halloran, loftily, “in the prisint 


“ Sure it’s a regu- 
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ables us to dispinse with any worrd of command. Macrorie, me boy— 
frind of me sowl—I addhriss you as the Oirish addhrissed the English 
Fire first !” 

And saying this, O’Halloran bowed and then stood erect, facing 
me with a grave countenance. 

“ Fire first?” said I. “ Indeed, Mr. O'Halloran, I'll do nothing of 
the kind.” 

“Tndade and you shal,” said he, with a laugh. 
1” 

“Well, if it comes to that,” said I, “what's to prevent, me from 
insisting that you shall fire the first shot ? ” 

“Shure and ye wouldn’t dayproive me of the plisure of giving you 
the prasaydince,” said he. 

“Then, really,” said I, “ you will force me to insist upon your having 
the precedence. You're an older man than I am, and ought to have 
the first place. So, Mr. O’Halloran—fire first !” 

“Thank you,” said he, with a bow, “ but really, me boy, you must 
excuse me if I insist upon it.” 

“Qh, no,” said I. “If it were any other occasion, I would cheer- 
fully give you the precedence, and so I give it to you here.” 

“But, you see,” said O'Halloran, “ you must considher me in the 
loight of an intertainer. Ye’re my guest to a-certain ixtint. I must 
give up all the honors to you. So foire awee, me boy, and eem low.” 

“No,” said I, “I really couldn’t think of it.” 

This friendly altercation went on for some time, while the others 
sat listening in amazement. 

McGinty was the first to interrupt. 

“It’s in defoince of all the joolin code,” 
must inter my protest.” 

“So say I,” cried Jack. “I say let the usual word be given—or 
else if one must have the first shot, let them draw for it.” 

O'Halloran looked upon them both with a smile of benevolent 
pity. 

“ McGinty,” 

“ Well.” 

“Ye know me?” 

“ Sure an’ I do.” 

“ And how many jools I’ve fought? ’ 

“Meself does.” 


“T insist upon 


said he, starting up. “I 


said he. 
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“Am I a choild at it? Will ye be koind enough to mintion any | 
one that has any cleem to considher himself the shupayrior of Phaylim 
O'Halloran in the noiceties and the dilicacies of the jooling code ? 
Will ye be so good as to infarrum me what there is lift for me 
to lerrun ?” 

At this appeal Mr. Murtagh McGinty subsided into silence, and sat 
down again, shaking his head, 

Jack still insisted that the word of command should be given; but 
O'Halloran silenced him effectually by asking him if he had ever fought 
a duel. 

“ No,” said Jack. 

“ Have ye ivir been second at one before?” 

“No,” said Jack, again. 

“So this is your first time out ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, who looked deeply humiliated. 

“ Will, thin,” said O’Halloran, loftily, “allow me to infarrum you, 
sir, that this is the thirty-seventh toime that I’ve had the plisure of 
taking part’in a jool, ayther as principal or sicond.~ 

Whéreupon Jack was suppressed. 

In ‘All this the doctor took no part. He looked cold, wet, uncom- 
fortable, and unhappy. 

And néw O'Halloran turned to me again. 

“ Me boy,” said he, “if yell not grant me this as a feevor, Pll 
cleem ft a8 & foight.” 

“A right?” said I. 

“ Yis,” said O'Halloran, solemnly, “a roight!” 

“Tort kndW What you mean,” I said, in some perplexity. 

“Dit expleen. “Pai” uidher ‘a ‘debt of obleegeetion to you that I 
nivir din repee. Ye've seeved the loife of me daughter, me choild, 
me Marion—that’s one debt—then ye’ve seeved my loife, me own. But 
for you, I'd have been tarrun in payces by a howling mob, so I would. 
Me oun loife is yours!’ Jewty, and the cleems of gratichood, and the 
code of honor, all inspoire me with a desoire to meek some rayturrun 
for what ye’ve done for me. 

“ On the other hand,” he continued, “ ye’ve made a misteek of an 
onplisint nature about Mrs. O’H. Ye didn’t main any harrum; but 
the dade’s done, and there it is. It necissitates a jool. We must feece 
one another to satisfy offindid honor. But at the seem toime, while 
this jool is thus necissiteeted be the code of honor, jewty and grati- 
chood must be considhered. It’s a moighty noice case,” he continued, 
meditatively, “and I don’t think such a case ivir came within my ix- 
payrience ; but that ixtinsive ixpayrience which I’ve had rinders me 
the best judge of what may be the most shootable course on the pris- 
int oceasion. But the ulteemeete tindincy of all me mideeteetions on 
the subjict is this—that I must allow you to fire the first shot.” 

“ Well,” said I, “if you insist on looking at it in that light, and 
if you persist in feeling obligation, that sense of obligation ought to 
make you yield to my wishes, and, if I don’t want to fire first, you 
ought not to insist upon it.” 

“No, me boy,” said O'Halloran; “ that’s all oidle casuisthree an’ 
impty mitaphysics. There’s no process of ratiosheeneetion that'll be 
iver eeble to overturrun the sintimints of jewty and dilicacy that spring 
spontaneous in the brist. So blaze away.” 

“ Excuse me, but I insist on your firing first.” 

“ Be the powers, thin! and I insist on your taking the lade.” 





“Pardon me, but you must.” 

“T’m inkeepeble of such a lack of common cevileetee,” said he, 
“T must still insist.” 

“ And so must I.” 

This singular and very original altercation went on for some time. 
At last O’Halloran took the cushions off the seat, and deliberately sat 
down, facing me, with his legs dangling over the back of the sleigh. 
Seeing that our argument was to be continued for some time, and that 
he was thus making himself comfortable, I did the same. We thus 
sat facing one another. 

The seconds here again interposed, but were again baffled by 
O'Halloran, who explained the whole situation to them in so forcible 
a manner that they did not know how to answer him. For my part, 
I was firm in my resolve, and was not going to fire unless we both 
fired together. True, I might have fired in the air; but I knew O’Hal- 
loran so well by this time that I was convinced, if I did such a thing, 
he would reproach me for it, and insist on my firing again. And in 
that case it would all have to be commenced afresh. 

So there we sat, with our legs dangling over the backs of our re- 
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spective sleighs, facing one another, pistol in hand, and occasionally 
renewing the discussion. He was obstinate, I was equally so, and the 
time began to pass away, and the situation gradually grew more and 
more tedious to our companions. Still they could not say any thing. 
It was a punctilio of honor which they could not argue down, and be- 
hind all the argument which might be used there arose the very im- 
pressive accumulation of O’Halloran’s past experience in the field of 
honor. So all that they could do was to make the best of the situ- 
ation. 

The situation! It was, at best, a dismal one. Overhead was a 
leaden sky; underneath, the thawing snow, which every hour assumed 
a more watery appearance; in the distance arose the dreary, gloomy, 
melancholy forest-trees ; while all around was a thin, fine drizzle, 
which enveloped us, saturating and soaking us with watery vapor. We 
all became limp and bedraggled, in soul as well as body. The most de- 
termined buoyancy of spirit could not withstand the influence of that 
drizzle, and, one by one, we all sank beneath it. 

But not without a struggle. For, at first, as O'Halloran and I thus 
sat facing one another, we did not forget the ordinary civilities of life, 
nor were we satisfied with sitting and staring at one another. On the 
contrary, we sought to beguile the time with an interchange of cour- 
tesy on both sides. I took my flask and drank to the health of O’Hal- 
loran. O’Halloran responded. Then the seconds followed. Then 
O’ Halloran drank to the health of Jack and the doctor. Then I drank 
to the health of McGinty. Then Jack and the doctor drank to the 
health of O'Halloran, and McGinty pledged me. 

Two hours passed, and found each of us sitting there in the same 
position. Jack and the doctor made a doleful attempt at a game of 
euchre, but soon gave it up. McGinty sat refreshing himself with his 
flask, defying the weather, laughing, joking, and singing. Then we 
all smoked. From time to time the seconds would make fresh efforts 
to shake our resolve. They proposed once more that we should toss 
up for it, or drive home now, and come out again—in fact, any thing 
rather than sit here amid this cold, and drizzle, and wet, and dismal 
gloom, and miserable, rheumatic atmosphere, But all these proposals 
were declined, and O'Halloran was immovable in his purpose; while 
I, on the other hand, was equally resolved that I would not fire first. 

Thus time passed, and neither of us would yield. At length, the 
doctor settled himself down into the bottom of the sleigh, and drew 
the buffalo-robes over him. After a final expustulation, accompanied 
with a threat to drive off, Jack imitated his example. McGinty, see- 
ing this, proceeded to make himself comfortable in the same way. 

The poor horses had the worst time of it. The cold snow was up 
to their knees; and, as they stood there, they moved uneasily, tramp- 
ing it down, till a pool of icy water lay beneath, in which they had to 
stand. I mentioned this to O’Halloran; but he only turned it against 
me, and made use of it as a fresh argument to shake my decision. 

At last I saw that O’Halloran’s face and attitude had undergone a 
change. For my part, I was wet to the skin, and chilled to my very 
bones ; but I was young and strong, and could stand even that. With 
O’ Halloran, however, it was different. A man of sixty cannot sit with 
impunity, inactive, and exposed to a cold, slimy drizzle, such as this 
was, without feeling very serious effects, and anticipating worse. This 
he soon experienced. I saw his figure crouching down, and an ex- 

pression of pain coming over his face. In the midst of his pain he 
still maintained his punctilious resolution ; but how much did that cost 
him! It was his own fault, of course. It was all brought on by his 
impracticability, his whimsicality, his eccentricity, and his punctil- 
iousness. Nevertheless, there was in him that which excited my 
deepest -commiseration. The wretchedness and the pain of his face, 
and the suffering which was visible in his attitude, all touched me. He 
sat ‘crouched , down, shivering, shuddering, his teeth chattering, and 
presented a deplorable picture of one who struggled vainly against an 
overmastering pain. , 

My resolution was shaken by this. I rose to my feet. 

“ Mr. O'Halloran,” said I, “ pardon me. I see that I am subject- 
ing you to very great suffering. If you sit there any longer, exposed 
to this damp, you’ll never get over it. It would be but poor courtesy 
to subject you to that any longer. And so I don’t see what better I 
can do than allow you to have your own way. I'll have to give up my 


| scruples, I suppose. I can’t sit here any longer, and see you suffer. 


And so—here goes !—I’m willing to fire as you wish.” 
At this O’Halloran rose to his feet with a cry of joy. 
“ The first shot!” he exclaimed. 
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“ Yes,” said I, “the first. I’ll fire, if you insist on it.” 

“ And that’s just what I do,” said he, shivering. 

At this I took aim. 

Bang! went the shot. I afterward found that it passed through 
his hat. 

O'Halloran now raised his pistol, and levelled it at me. But the 
pleasure of his triumph had excited him; and, besides, he was shiver- 
ing from head to foot, and his teeth were chattering. An accurate 
aim was impossible. His hand could scarcely hold the pistol, and 
his benumbed finger could scarcely pull the trigger. He fired, and the 
bullet passed through the sleeve of my coat, and close to the doctor’s 
head. 

“Me boy,” he cried, flinging down the pistol, “there’s no ind to 
the obleegeetions you put me under! I owe ye me loife a second 
toime. Ye’ve seeved me from death by fraizing.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XL.—ALICE’S FATE. 


Avice SevERN was very innocent and very young—just over six- 
teen—a child to all intents and purposes—as everybody thought 
around her. Old Welby, who had taken to meddling in the padrona’s 
affairs, with that regard which the friends of a woman who is alone 
feel themselves entitled to display for her interests, had been pressing 
very earnestly upon Mrs. Severn’s attention the necessity of preparing 
her child, who had an evident and remarkable talent, to exercise it in 
public. 

“ Few people, indeed, have their way so clear before them,” he had 
said, repeatedly. “It is the finest thing in the world to have a girl or 
boy with a decided turn. If you could but see the parents who come 
to me with sons who don’t know what they would be at; and the idiots 
think they may be made painters because they care for nothing in earth 
or heaven. But here is this child with a talent. Of course, if it was 
a talent for our own art, we might know better how to manage it ; but, 
such as it is, it is a gift. Never undervalue a gift, my dear madam. 
Providence itself points out the way for you. You have only got to 
train her for her work.” 

“But, Mr. Welby,” pleaded the padrona, “she is such a child, 
How could I send my little maid out into the world to appear in pub- 
lic? I could not do it. It would drive me out of my senses. My 
child! You forget what kind of a creature she is.” 

“T don’t in the least forget,” said the R. A. “She is very pretty, 
too, which is a pity; but you should be above foolish notions in that 
respect—you who are so well known to the public yourself!” 

“ Not so very well known,” said the padrona, with a half smile; 
“and then it is only my name, not me. And, even if it were my very 
self, why, it would only be me still, not her. I am old, and what does 
it matter? but my lily, my darling! Mr. Welby, you are very kind; 
but you do not take the circumstances into consideration—you do not 
realize to the full extent what the consequences would be.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by the full extent,” said Mr. Welby ; 
“but this I see as clear as daylight, that some time or other the child 
will probably have her bread to earn. Isay probably. She may marry, 
of course; but the papers tell us people have given up marrying now- 
adays. You can’t live forever, ma’am; and, still more certainly, you 
¢an’t work forever. And the child has actually something in her fin- 
gers by which she could earn heaps of money, and provide for herself 
with the greatest ease. Besides, a musician is not like a singer, or 
dancer, or any thing of that sort. She comes on and sits down before 
her piano, and never pays any attention to her audience. She need 
not even look at them, unless she likes. She has only a little courtesy 
to make, and so is off again. It is positively nothing. She may 
marry, of course; but that would be no protection against poverty. 
And what's the alternative? A lingering, idle sort of life at home, 
saving scraps, and making her own gowns and bonnets, or perhaps 
giving music-lessons to tiresome children whom she would hate. You 
should not, my dear Mrs. Severn, do such injustice to your child.” 
“Indeed, I am the last person to do her injustice,” said the pa- 





drona, half angered, half saddened, with tears in her eyes. It was a 
very trenchant style of argument. “If I were to die, or if I were to 
fail in my work !” Mrs. Severn said to herself, with one of those awful 
throbs of dread which come upon a woman who is the sole protector 
and bread-winner of her children, Such a thought was not unfamiliar 
to her mind. It came sometimes at chance hours, stealing upon her 
suddenly, like an evil spirit, and wringing her heart. It set her now, 
for the hundredth time, to count up the little scraps of resource they 
would have in such a terrible contingency, the friends who would or 
might be kind to them. “If I might but live till Edie is twenty!” 
was the silent prayer that followed. It did not seem possible that so 
long as she did live she would be unable to work. This frenzy of 
dread was but momentary. Had it lasted, so sharp and poignant was 
it, the life which was so important might have been put in jeopardy; 
but, fortunately, Mrs. Severn’s mind was as elastic as mind could be, 
and rose again like a flower after the heavy foot had pressed it down, 
Yet, Alice—could she be doing injustice to Alice? These arguments 
had, without doubt, made a certain impression upon her. Let but 
this summer be over, she said to herself. It would be time enough, 
certainly, when the child was seventeen—one more year of sweet child- 
hood, and leisure, and undisturbed girlish peace. And then the grate- 
ful thought came back upon the mother of Mr. .Rich’s commission, 
which she was working at, and her year’s work, wiick was secure. 
Could there be comfort greater than that thought? And the morrow 
would care for the things of itself. 

And while such discussions went on—for they were frequent— 
Alice moved about the house, a soft, domestic spirit, with light steps 
and a face like a flower. Every day it became more like a flower. 
The sweetness expanded, the husks of the lovely blossom opened, the 
woman came gliding noiselessly, so that nobody around perceived it, 
out of the silken bud of the girl. She was clever at her needle, as her 
mother had boasted, and made and mended with the homely, natural 
satisfaction of a worker who is conscious of working well; and she 
was housekeeper, and managed the accounts, and ordered the dinners, 
proud of her importance and the duties of her office; and she saw the 
children put to bed, and heard them say their prayers. The homeliest, 
most limited life—and yet what could the world give that was better? 
Not Nelly Rich’s leisure and gayety and luxury; not Mary Westbury’s 
tedious comforts and occupations. Alice, for her part, had every thing 
—and the piano, and the talk of nights, added to all. And yet her 








mind was not undisturbed, as her mother fondly thought. A little 
secret, no bigger than a pin’s point, had sprung into being in the vir- 
gin heart—not worth calling a secret—not a thing at all, in short— 
only a murmur of soft, musing recollections—dreams that were not 
half tangible enough to be called hopes. As, for instance, what was 
it he meant when their eyes met that afternoon as she played to him ? 
how was it that he remembered so well every time he had seen her— 
even her dress, he said ?—questions which she asked, and then re- 
treated from, and eluded, and played with, and returned to. And would 
he go to India ? would he come back to Fitzroy Square? So misty 
was the sphere in which all this passed that the one question seemed 
to Alice as important as the other. What if he might come again 
some afternoon, flushing all the fading sky with new tints? What if 
he should go away, and never be heard of more? All this was in the 
child’s mind when her mother resolved that this summer, at least, Alice 
should be left in undisturbed peace. The old story repeated itself, as 
every thing does in this world, the everlasting tale of individual iden- 
tity, isolation, and separation of nature between those who are dearest 
and nearest to each other. The mother would have given her life 
cheerfully for her child, but could no more see into that child’s soul 
than if she had been entirely indifferent to her. And Alice, the most 
loving and dutiful of children, went sweetly on her way, shaping out 
her individual life, 2nd never suspecting in that any treason to her 
earliest loves, or possible break in her existence. It all turned on the 
point whether a young guardsman, who—with all kindness toward 
Frank Renton be it said—was not equal to either Alice or her mother, 
should call, or should not call, next time he might be in town, Cer- 
tainly a very trifling matter, and almost concluded against Alice be- 
forehand, as may have been perceived. 

I cannot take it upon’me to say, if he had never come, that Alice 
would have broken her heart. Her heart was too young, too fresh, 
too visionary, to be tragically moved. She could have gone on looking 
for him, wondering if he would come, quite as capable of expecting 
that he should suddenly appear out of the depths of India as that he 
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* should come from Royalborough. She had so much time to spare yet 
before beginning life for herself, that the fanciful delight of wondering 
what he meant by a look or a word was actually more sweet to her 
than any thing more tangible could have been; but yet, if he had 
never come again, a pathetic chord would have sounded among the 
fresh harmonies of her being—perhaps a deeper note than any which 
had yet been awakened in her, at least a sadder one. She would have 
looked for him and grown weary, and a certain languor and melancholy 
would have come into her life. Already she had more pleasure in 
thinking than she had ever been known to have—or, at least, she 
called it thinking—and would sit silent for hours, wrapped in soft 
dreams, forgetting to talk, to the great disgust of little Edith, and 
wonder of Miss Hadley, who was the sharpest observer in the house- 
hold, and guessed what it all meant. But still Alice could have no 
reason to complain, had Frank Renton never more made his appear- 
ance in the Square; she would never have dreamed of complaining, 
poor child ; she would have sighed, and a ray of light would have gone 
out of her life, and that would have been all—and she had so many 
rays of light that there might well be one to spare ! 

This, however, was not how things turned out. Not much more 
than a week had elapsed when Frank again made his appearance in 
the Square. He had not said much to himself about it. He pre- 
tended to himself, indeed, that it was a sudden thought, as he had 
some time to spare. “One might as well go and bid them good- 
by,” he said aloud, the better to persuade himself that it was purely 
accidental. ‘Bid whom good-by ?” said a man at his club, who had 
overheard him. “Oh, no one!” said Frank, turning hastily away. 
At least, that was nobody’s business. He had seen Montague, and 
had all but concluded with him about the exchange, though he had 
still been quite doubtful on the subject when he came up to town. 
Yet the sight of the other side, and the reality given to the matter by 
the actual discussion of it as a thing to be done, had an effect upon 
him which nothing else had yet had. It was made at once into a mat- 
ter of fact by the first half-dozen words he exchanged with M atague 
of the Two-hundredth. And now it was all but settled, whatever 
other conclusions might follow. The suddenness with which this very 
serious piece of business had been concluded, or all but concluded, 
had filled Frank with a certain excitement. He did not know how 
he should announce it at home—how he should tell it to his friends. 
But he had done it. No doubt his mother would weep, and other 
eyes would look on him reproachfully. Not that any eyes had a right 
—an absolute right—t® reproach him, but still— Frank’s mind had 
been very much agitated and beaten about for some days past. That 
interview with Nelly had been hard upon him. He had not said all, 
nor nearly all, that he had been expected to say; but still he had said 
something which had drawn the indefinite bond between them a little 
closer. He would owe to her, he felt, after what had passed, some 
sort of embarrassing explanation of the reasons which had induced 
him all at once to make up his mind and choose India and work, in- 
stead of what was vaguely called his good prospects at home. These 
good prospects he knew, and everybody knew, herself included, were 
—Nelly and her fifty thousand pounds; and it would be as much as 
saying I have given up all thoughts of you, when he told her of his 
sudden determination. He had said nothing about going to India in 
that last interview. On the contrary, he had been rather eloquent on 
the subject of staying at home. And now he would have to explain 
to her that India and freedom had more charms for him than she had, 
even when backed by all her advantages. It was not a pleasant inti- 
mation to make; neither was the thought pleasant of telling his 
mother, who would have still more occasion to reproach him. “Go 
to India, when you might have fifty thousand for the asking, and 
Heaven knows how much more!” Mrs. Renton would say; and would 
feel herself deeply aggrieved by her son’s backsliding. He had been 
beguiled into all this by the talk of Montague of the Two-hundredth, 
and his own errant, foolish inclinations. It had seemed to him like 
an escape from himself, and he had taken advantage of the chance; 
but it was terrible to contemplate the immediate results. And he had 
an hour or two to spare, and a little music had always so good an 
effect upon him. Besides, it would not be civil to go away without 
taking farewell of Laurie’s friends. The Two-hundredth were to go 
in three months. There would be little farther time for any thing but 
the business of his outfit. Frank turned his steps toward the Square 
with the declared—to himself. lution that this should be the last 





time. He would see them once more, as civility required, and then all 





would be over. He would put all such nonsense from his mind, the- 
folly of thinking of either—for was it not folly to entertain such an 
idea at his age ?—and go away and erjoy his freedom. He would be 
twenty-one before the regiment set sail, which was no doubt a serious. 
age, and the beginning of mature manhood ; but still few men without 
money married so early. And Frank did not want a wife, though he 
had thus got himself into such difficulties with two girls at once. 
The clear course was evidently to set himself free of such premature: 
entanglements, and take refuge in distance and novelty, and rejoice in: 
his escape. 

By what strange chance it was that the padrona should have-gone 
out that special afternoon, taking Miss Hadley with her, is what I 
never could explain. Things do occur so sometimes in this curious 
world, where every thing happens that ought not to happen. Alice 
was alone, all by herself, in that shadowy, silent drawing-room. It 
was a thing which did not occur thrice in a year. And, lo! Frank 
Renton’s visit to say good-by must happen on one of these rare oc- 
casions. She was not playing when he was ushered in. She was sit- 
ting at work, close to the piano, though that, too, was not usual to 
her. She had gone in with the intention of practising, but the charm 
of thinking had been too strong for her. Even her work had faller 
on her knees in the soft profound of stillness and loneliness which 
had come to be so sweet to Alice. She was thinking of him, asking 
herself once more those sweet, vague, fanciful questions. It was so 
pleasant, in her new mood, to feel herself all alone, free to think as 
she pleased, and lose herself in dreams for a whole, long, enchanted 
afternoon. And, just at that moment, as good or evil fortune de- 
cided, Frank Renton was shown into the room. He himself was 
struck dumb by the chance as well as Alice. She looked up at him, 
poor child, with absolute consternation. “Oh, I am so sorry mamma 
is out!” she said; and, notwithstanding the stir and flutter of her 
heart at the sight of him, she was quite in earnest when she said so. 
Mamma being out, however, made all the difference between conscious 
safety and calm and the uneasy dread which she could not explain. 
What was she afraid of ? Alice could not answer the question. Not 
of him, certainly, of whom she believed every good under heaven. 
Of herself, then? But she only repeated her little outcry of regret, 
and could give no reason for her shy shrinking and fears. 

“Ts sne?” said Frank; “ but I must not go away; must I? though 
your tone seems somehow to imply it. Let me stay and wait for her. 
I have come to say good-by.” 

“ Good-by ?” said Alice, faltering. The child grew cold all over in 
a moment, as if a chill had blown upon her. “ Are you really, really 
going to India after all?” 

“ After all? after what ?” said Frank, turning upon her so quickly 
that she had no time to think. 

“ Oh, I meant after—I thought— People said—but, no, indeed, I 
am sure J never believed it, Mr. Renton ; it is such stupid talk; only 
I was a little surprised,” said Alice, recovering herself. ‘ I mean, are 
you really going to India—after all ?” 

Frank laughed. He was at no loss now as he had been with Nelly 
Rich. “I see that is what you mean,” he said, looking at her with 
softened, shining eyes, and that delicious indulgence for her youth and 
simplicity which made him feel himself twice a man; “and you may 
say ‘after all.’ There are some things I shall be glad to escape from, 
and there are other things,” said Frank, rising and going close to her, 
“there are other things—” 

He did not mean it—certainly he did not mean it—any more than 
he had meant going to India, when he came up that morning to talk 
the matter over in a vague, general way; but somehow, as he stood 
in front of her, leaning over the high-backed chair on which she had 
placed her work, gazing into the sweet face lifted to him, which 
changed color every moment, and was as full of light and shade as 
any summer sky, a sudden sense of necessity came over him. Leave 
her ?—was there anybody in the world but the two of them looking 
thus at each other? Did any thing else matter in comparison? 
“ What is the use of making any pretences?” cried Frank; “if you 
will but come with me, Alice, going to India will be like going to 
heaven !” . 

She sat and gazed at him with consternation, and wonder, and dis- 
may; growing pale to the very lips ; straining her wistful eyes to make 
out what he meant. Was he mad? What was he thinking of ? “Go 
with you ?” she faltered, under her breath, incapable of any expres- 
sion but that of amaze; and her wondering eyes sank under his look, 
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cand her heart began to beat, and her brow to throb. The suggestion 
shook her whole being somehow, though she had not quite fathomed 
what it meant. And then the crimson color rose like a sudden flame, 
and flew over all her face. The change, the trouble, the surprise, were 
like so many variations in the sky, and they combined to take from 
the young lover what little wits he had left. 

“Would it be so dreadful?” he said, bending down over her. 
Alice, just you and I. What would it matter where we were so long 
as wewere together? I know it would matternothing to me. I would 
take such care of you. I should be as happy as the day was long. I 
want nothing but to have you by me, to look at you, and listen to you. 
I do not care if there were not another creature in the world,” cried 
the youth, “ just you and I!” 

“ Oh, don’t speak so!” cried Alice, trembling in her agitation and 
astonishment. “Don’t, oh, don’t! Youmust not! How could I ever, 
ever leave mamma? ” 

“Then it is not me you object to?” cried the lover, in triumph, 
taking her hands, taking herself to him, in a tender delirium. 

This was howit came about. With no more preparation on either 
side, with every thing against it—friends, prudence, fortune, Nelly, 
every influence you could conceive. And yet they did it without any 
intention of doing it—on the mere argument of being left for half an 
hour alone together. True, it took more than half an hour to calm 
down the bewilderment of the girl’s mind, thus launched suddenly at 
a stroke into the wide waters of life. She looked back trembling upon 
her little haven, the harbor where she had lain so quietly a few min- 
utes before. But we can never go back those few minutes. The 
thing was done, and nobody in the world could be more surprised at 
it than the two young, rash, happy creatures themselves, holding each 
other’s hands, and looking into each other’s faces, and asking them- 
selves, Could it be true ? 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 





N the second year of the late civil war, I was married, and went 

to live with my husband in a small village on the Hudson, some 

fifty or sixty miles from New York. The house we occupied was a 

large, rambling mansion, of considerable antiquity for this country, 

and stood a little apart from the rest of the village, surrounded by 

broad fields, and commanding a glorious view of the river and the 

hills of the Highlands. It had been built before the Revolution, by 

my husband’s great-grandfather, and, though destitute of many 

“modern improvements,” was still a comfortable and pleasant resi- 
dence. 

My husband wae a lawyer and a large real-estate owner in the 
neighborhood, and, at the period of which I write, was greatly per- 
plexed, like many other persons in the North, by the perilous state of 
the times, and especially about the safe investment of his funds, as 
the suspension of specie payments, the great rise in gold, and the 
military disasters in Virginia, made it almost impossible to tell where 
it would be safe to deposit or to use one’s money in any large 
amount. 

In the course of his transactions in real-estate, it happened, one 
‘day, that he received what was for us then a large sum, about ten 
thousand dollars, which he brought home and placed in my charge, 
telling me at the same time that he should have to be absent during 
the evening, attending to some business on the other side of the 
tiver, and should not be at home till about midnight. 

“You can place the money in the safe, dear,” he said, as he gave 
it to me, “and to-morrow I will try and find some way to invest it 
securely.” 

So saying, he stepped into the buggy, which was standing at the 
door, and drove away, taking with him our hired man Silas, and leav- 
ing me with no one in the house but Dinah, an old colored woman, 
who fulfilled in our modest household the functions of cook and 
maid-of-all-work, as she had long done in the family of my own parents, 
who, on my marriage, had yielded her to me as a valuable part of my 
dower. 

, Dinah was indeed a character. She was tall and very stout, weigh- 
ing, she would never tell how much, more than two hundred pounds. 
She was very black, and as lazy as she was black. I do not think 





any one could move more deliberately than Dinah did, that is, to move 
at all. And, by a wonderful dispensation, she seemed to feel that, 
whatever her other faults might be, she was strong on the point of 
locomotion. For, when she had been moving with a ponderous slow- 
ness, almost maddening to a person of ordinary quickness, one of her 
favorite expressions was, “ Well, Miss Lillie, what shall I fly onto 
next?” How she accomplished all she did, the brownies only know. 
We used sometimes almost to tremble when there was any special 
hurry about our domestic arrangements, and yet Dinah always man- 
aged to bring affairs to a consummation just when a minute more 
would have ruined every thing; and, with undisturbed front, would 
slowly enunciate, “ Well, miss, what shall I fly onto next ?” 

It was nearly dark when my husband departed, and, after giving 
my orders to Dinah, or rather my suggestions, I left her, and made 
the tour of the house, to see that all was safe and properly locked up. 
This duty attended to, I went to my bedroom, intending to pass the 
time in reading till my husband should return. 

It was a large room on the ground-floor, with two French windows 
opening on a broad veranda. The windows were draped with long 
yellow-silk curtains, between which the moonlight faintly entered, 
dimmed by the shadow of the roof of the piazza, and partly inter- 
cepted by the fringe of woodbine which hung from it. My bed stood 
with its foot toward the windows, and with its head about half a yard 
from the wall. It was an old-fashioned structure, hung with yellow 
silk like the windows, but I slept with the hangings drawn back and 
fastened to the head-board. The Sed was so large that no one ever 
thought of moving it, except in those seasons of household panic 
called house-cleanings, when the combined strength of three or four 
men was called into requisition to draw it into the middle of the room. 
So elaborately carved was it that it went by the name of Westminster 
Abbey in the family. At one end of the room, at no great distance from 
the bed, was a large safe, built into the huge chimney of the mansion, 
with a door high enough for a person to enter standing upright. Here 
I was accustomed to place, every evening, our silver plate on shelves 
which extended around the sides, on which also were placed boxes 
containing papers and other valuables. Opposite the foot of the bed- 
stead, between the windows, was a mirror, running from the floor al- 
most to the ceiling. Like all the other furniture in the room, it was 
old and handsome. How many happy scenes it had reflected in the 
hundred years it had stood there! 

The night was exceedingly hot, and I therefore left the windows 
open, though I drew the curtains before I seated myself at the table 
in the centre of the room, lighted the candles, and began to read, in 
order to pass the heavy time before the return of my husband. 

After a while, I heard the clock strike nine, at which hour Dinah 
always went to bed. Her chamber was in the attic, the tLird story of 
the house. Remembering some household matter about which I 
wished to speak to her, I started hurriedly up, and went into the entry 
to intercept her before she got up-stairs. I had to wait about a min- 
ute before she came, and our colloquy continued three or four minutes 
more. 

When I returned to my bedroom, feeling somewhat tired, I resolved 
to go to bed, as, at that late hour in the country, it was quite certain 
that no visitors would call, and my husband could let himself in with 
the latch-key, which he always carried. I thought, however, I would 
try to keep awake by reading, and accordingly placed a light-stand 
and the candles at the head of my bed. I then closed and fastened 
the windows, undressed, and got into bed. The key of the safe I 
placed, as usual, under my pillow. 

After reading perhaps half an hour, I grew weary of the book, 
and, quietly laying it down, remained for some minutes meditating 
with my eyes fixed on the mirror opposite the foot of the bed, in 
which I could see myself reflected, together with the yellow silk cur- 
tains behind my head. I was thinking, not unnaturally, how pretty I 
looked, and how happy I was with such a loving husband and such a 
large sum of money secure in our safe, when suddenly I saw in the 
mirror a sight that made my heart stand still. A hand appeared be- 
tween the curtains, drawing them slowly apart, and grasping cau- 
tiously the head-board. It was a man’s hand, large and coarse and 
dark, as if belonging to a mulatto, or to one greatly tanned by ex- 
posure to the weather. 

My first impulse was to start from the bed, and scream for help. 
I repressed it by a strong effort of will, and lay perfectly motion- 
less, except that I partially closed my eyes, keeping them only suf- 
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ficiently open to watch the mirror. As quick as lightning my mind 
took in the situation. In the few minutes of my absence from the 
room, while talking to Dinah in the entry, a thief, a robber, « pos- 
sible murderer, had stolen in by the piazza-windows, and had hid- 
den himself either under the bed or behind its draped head. He 
was doubtless armed; and, if I cried out, and attempted to escape 
from the room, he could easily reach the door before I could, and 
for his own security would probably put me to death. Dinah was 
too distant, and too feeble and clumsy, to afford me any assistance, 
and besides was by this time fast asleep in the third story. The 
man doubtless knew ‘that my husband had that day received a lange 
sum of money, and had gone off across the river, leaving me alone, 
or nearly alone, in the house. He had entered, caring only for the 
money, and anxious, above all things, to escape undetected and un- 
recognized. If I let him know that I was aware of his presence, 
I should expose myself to murder, and perhaps to outrage worse than 
murder. My obvious policy was, to keep quiet and to feign sleep. I 
thought a!so of the money, and was not altogether willing to resign 
that without an effort to save it, and to have at least some clew to the 
identity of the thief. I confess, however, that this last consideration 
was not a very strong one, and am afraid that, if I could have seen 
my way clear to an escape from the room and the house, I should have 
fled incontinently, without stopping to see more than that terrible 
hand. 

A moment which seemed an hour passed while these thoughts 
rushed through my mind. I lay perfectly still, with my half-closed 
eyes watching the mirror. Slowly and noiselessly the frightful hand 
pulled up its owner, until I could see the head and face reflected in the 
glass, and glaring at me with fierce yet wary eyes. The man was a 
mulatto, very dark, with evil passions written in every lineament. I 
could scarcely refrain from shuddering at the sight of his hateful vis- 
age, and speedily closed my eyes to shut it out. 

I was not yet quite ready for the ordeal thzough which I knew I 
must soon pass. I wanted to move my light-stand a little out of the 
way, and to so arrange the bedclothes that I could spring from the 
bed without impediment. I therefore gave a little sigh, and moved, 
as if about to awake, slightly opening my eyes at the same time. The 
head and the hand instantly disappeared. I then composedly made 
the desired changes in the position of the stand and the arrangement 
of the clothes, put my watch with the key of the safe under my pil- 
low—so near the edge that they could easily be taken out, as I knew 
they would be—extinguished one of my candles, said my prayers, and, 
closing my eyes, resigned myself to my fate, with no very sanguine or 
definite hope of extrication from my perilous position. 

I made my breathing regular, and a little louder than when I was 
awake, and lay with my cheek on my hand, counterfeiting sleep. At 
last the stillness became more terrible than even my first agony of 
fear. Several times I fancied that I heard a sof; step approach from 
the place of concealment. As often I was deceived. Then again that 
dreadful stillness, in which I counted the ticking of the watch through 
the pillow! It was a positive relief when he came out from behind 
the curtain, stopped at the table, and stood looking at me, as I was 
well aware, though my eyes were closed. I forced myself to breathe 
regularly and audibly. He came closer; he bent over me. He passed 
the lighted candle slowly before my face two or three times. I felt 
the heat, and saw the light through my closed lids, which must have 
quivered, though he did not seem to observe their motion, Heaven 
gave me strength not to move or cry out. Satisfied, apparently, he 
put back the candlestick on the stand, and his hand crept softly and 
slowly under the pillow, and, one by one, he removed my watch and 
the key of the safe. He stood so long looking at me that I felt im- 
pelled to open my eyes suddenly upon him. 

As he walked softly toward the safe, I did partly open them, and 
cautiously watched him through my eyelashes. I heard him fumbling 
with the lock, and once he looked over toward the bed. My eyes were 
wide open, but I closed them in time not to be detected. Watching 
him stealthily, I saw him open the door of the safe, go back to the 
stand for the candle, and return to the safe, which he entered without 
withdrawing the key from the lock. 

Here was the opportunity for which I had waited and watched. I 
sprang lightly from the bed, with one bound reached the safe, dashed 
the door to, turned the key, and with one long and loud shriek fell 
prostrate and senseless on the floor of the dark room. 

How long I lay upon the floor, I do not know—probably for a few 





minutes only—but, as I was u ious, it d, when I came to 
myself, as if the interval had been a long one. I was aroused by his 
blows upon the iron door, and found myself weak after the long ner. 
vous tension, but still calm. I remember the satisfaction with which 
I thought, while I lay there before rising, that he could not escape, 
mingled with a vague and foolish dread that he might in his rage burn 
the valuable contents of the safe. He pounded desperately on the 
door, and swore fearfully at finding himself entrapped. But, as I took 
no notice of his outcries, he soon grew quiet. 

Presently I rose, and, lighting a candle, dressed myself with all 
possible haste and with trembling fingers, turning often to look at the 
safe, from under the closed door of which I more than half expected 
to see blood trickling—why, I cannot tell, except that my mind was 
full of images of horror. I was soon in readiness. I had no means 
of ascertaining the time, as he had my watch in his pocket, and there 
was no clock in the room. Taking the candle, I hastened to arouse 
Dinah, who, as I shook her, slowly opened her eyes, and with scarcely 
any more than her usual slowness pronounced her formula: “ Well, 
Miss Lillie, what shall I flY—Lord a massy! what’s de matter wid de 
chile? You ain’t seen a ghost—have you, honey?” 

“No, Dinah; but I’ve seen something worse than a ghost. I've 
caught’ a robber, and he’s in the safe. What time is it?” and, look- 
ing at the clock, that ticked slowly and deliberately—as how could 
Dinah’s clock help doing ?—I saw to my great relief that it was nearly 
midnight. 

We had scarcely got down-stairs when I heard the sound of wheels. 
A moment more, and my. husband was in my arms, listening with 
amazement to a rapid narrative of my singular adventure. I would 
not suffer him to open the safe until Silas had summoned assistance 
from the neighboring houses. I feared that my desperate prisoner 
might still escape. When the safe was opened, there sat my burglar 
on the trunk, half stupefied for want of air, a knife in one hand, the 
package of money in the other, and the burned-out candle at his feet. 
He was recognized as an old offender, who had not been long out of 
State-prison, to which, in due course of law, he was soon sent back 
for a term of years, which, I devoutly hope, may last as long as he 
lives; for I confess I should not feel easy to hear that he was again at 
large. The look of rage he gave me on coming out of the safe will 
not soon be obliterated from my memory. 

My husband, I need hardly say, was greatly pleased with my safe 
investment, and complimented me highly on the courage and coolness 
which had doubtless saved my life as well as our money. The love 
and pride with which he regarded me, and with which he always, to 
this day, rehearses my exploit, were of themselves a sufficient com- 
pensation for the horror and the agony of that long summer-night. 





LIFE BENEATH THE WATER. 


II. 


HE popular impression is, that, without eating and drinking, body 
and soul cannot be kept together. The necessity—or the de- 
light, as gluttons and wine-bibbers would call it—exists, however,,only 
for poor animals who live in the air, as their frame, like our own, con- 
sists largely of water, and this is constantly lost by the ordinary pro- 
cess of life; a new supply has to be introduced from time totime. The 
loss is either a direct one, or it goes on through perspiration of the 
skin, or through the lungs, as we can ascertain by breathing upon a 
cold surface, which will soon be seen covered with glistening beads. 
Animals who live on plants often take in enough water with their 
food to compensate for the loss ; others have to drink—from the camel, 
which takes several gallons at a draught, to the little midge that 
drains the dew-drop on our window-pane. 

Animals whose home is in the water require no such artificial 
supply. They lose no water by means of the skin or the lungs, and 
all they need comes to them with their food, which they cannot well 
swallow without its accompaniment of liquid. Hence no proverb has 
less foundation in truth than that which says of a drunkard that “he 
drinks like a fish.” The error has arisen from the fact that fishes 
are seen incessantly to swallow water; but this is not done in order 
to drink ; it is their manner of breathing. They immediately pass it 
—not into the stomach—but into the gills, which drain it of the air it 





contains, and then expel it again. It is true, they also take in water 
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for another purpose ; muscles, snails, and their kindred, suck in large 
quantities to enlarge or reduce the volume of their bodies for certain 
purposes. Hence, if we seize a sweet-water muscle‘at the moment 
when its thick, fleshy foot is stretched out, and take it quickly out of 
the water, we will see countless tiny jets stream from it, and only 
when all the water is pressed out can it find room again in the shell, 
which could not hold it before. The same may be seen in starfish, 
and the main charm of an aquarium consists in the power of most of 
its denizens thus to endow their forms with round, soft outlines, and 
that glass-like beauty of coloring, which is their exclusive privi- 
lege. 
Water-animals need not drink, then ; and so far life is made easy 
for them. But, with regard to eating, they are here also much better 
off than their brethren on land. Their table is always set; their 
dishes are always ready for immediate consumption, and in countless 
eases they have literally to do nothing more than to open their mouths 
and let their dinner find its way into their stomach. The vegetarians 
among them are provided with soft and jelly-like food, requiring no 
chewing and mixing. How difficult is the way of the vegetarians on 
land! Here plants are fibrous and hard, and have to be torn and 
macerated, if they do not require a whole series of repeated efforts, as 
is the case with ruminating animals. Hence benign Nature provides 
these land-vegetarians with a whole arsenal of powerful instruments. 
The little aphides must drain the leaf of its sap by means of a long 
and complicated auger; beetles and bugs have numerous rows of 
teeth; birds, feeding on seeds, require two stomachs, of which one is 
lined with powerful warts, which act like millstones, and are aided in 
their hard work by gravel and sand, swallowed for the purpose; cat- 
tle, finally, are endowed with an almost gigantic apparatus to grind 
their dry, hard food, and, when their work is done, they begin once 
more and chew the cud! 

How easy is, on the other hand, the life of the water-vegetarian ! 
At worst, he has a lithe tongue set with countless little points, like a 
¢eat’s tongue, which he leisurely passes over soft alge, or, in the case 
of the familiar snail in our aquarium, uses to feast on the moss-like 
growth of delicate green that covers the sides of the glass. But many 
perform the two duties of eating and breathing at one and the same 
time. Every good aquarium has here and there a lot of slender, deli- 
cate tubes, looking for all the world as if they were made of milk- 
white porcelain; they are grown on to their home with one end, while 
the other stands open, holding apparently two mouths ready to devour. 
The whole little animal consists, in fact, of a double tube, of which 
the inner, set all over with constantly-vibrating cilia, produces a mini- 
ature whirlpool, into which an incessant stream of water tumbles down, 
which then passes through countless little holes into the outer tube, 
and rushes out again. This marvellously simple process suffices to 
furnish the tiny creature with air, food, and drink, at the same time, 
and, as the action of the cilia is as spontaneous as that of our lungs 
and our heart, no effort whatever is required for any of these pur- 
poses ! 

Very different, however, is the case of the carnivora who live in 
the water; here formidable instruments of destruction are at work, 
from the hideous mouth of the shark, who can swallow a grown man 
with ease, to the tiny, poisonous tentacles of a fresh-water polypus. 
This arises from the high state of perfection to which every kind of 
armor has been brought under water. Animals who live in the air 
are also sometimes encased in impenetrable armor; but the burden 
soon becomes too heavy for locomotion, and they are as easily knocked 
over as the heavy squadrons of Charles the Bold by the morning-stars 
of the stanch Swiss. In the water, on the contrary, this weight is 
largely diminished by the buoyancy of the element, and hence numer- 
ous denizens here protect their tender limbs by means of an endless va- 
riety of breastplate and helmet, of cuirass and carapace. Unfortunately 
for the owner, but very much to the satisfaction of the hungry aggress- 
or, the armor consists generally of a carbonate of lime, which cannot 
resist acids. As digestion is as generally accomplished by the acids 
of the stomach, the carnivora of the water do not trouble themselves 
to crack the hard armor; they swallow the whole knight, sure that 
his armor will soon give way to the chyle with which they take care 
to bring it in contact. The starfish has, perhaps, the most contemp- 
tuous way of disposing of its prey; its mouth is much too small to 
hold the snail or muscle on which it proposes to feast; nor has it any 
means to break the shell. It therefore coolly turns its stomach inside 
out, weaps its victim in it as in a napkin, remains thus comfortably 





for a day or two, and, when it finally moves away satiated and con- 
tented, there remains nothing but an empty, uninjured shell. 

Another reason for this perfection of hammer, crowbar, and auger, 
with which so many water-carnivora are endowed, is their unique help- 
lessness. They are the only carnivorous beings, known to the world, 
which cannot go in search of their food, but must either lie perfectly 
still, waiting for their victims to come to them, or they are at best 
provided with certain means to arrest them in their passage. In the 
latter they far surpass all that is known on land. Much as we admire 
the cunning web of a spider in which it catches its prey, or the mar- 
vellous agility with which it will spin around a giant of an adversary, 
a bee or a hornet, a net-work of irresistible strength, ihe weapons of 
the polypus or the medusa are infinitely simpler and yet more power- 
ful. They require none of the startling cunning, the restless watch- 
fulness, and the great pluck, for which we give due credit to the spider. 
For their many arms, or tentacles, are covered with tiny warts, each 
one of which contains an almost invisible thread: as soon as the un- 
suspicious victim touches one, the thread either darts forth and seizes 
it as with a lasso, or it breaks off, like brittle glass, and exudes from 
the wound an acrid juice, which benumbs the unfortunate creature, 
and, before it recovers its consciousness, a thousand similar arms have 
seized it and sacrifice it to the voracity of the polypus. <A gigantic 
sea-nettle of the tropics can, by these means, paralyze a full-grown, 
robust man, and even smaller members of the family become seriously 
dangerous to bathers, or kill, at least, all the fish in the net that is 
just about to be drawn into the boat. 

For the poor creatures to whom all freedom of motion is inter- 
dicted, ample provision is made by bountiful Nature. The ocean is 
literally teeming with animal food. We all know how tons of minute 
snails are swallowed by whales, how the Yellow Sea of China has its 
name from the color given it by innumerable hosts of ciliospheras, 
and how shoals of herrings, several feet deep, cover the sea for miles 
and miles. Every seafaring man has seen the thousand tiny stars 
that sparkle and shine in the wake of the vessel—every star a living 
being. At spawning-time shell-fish and meduse, worms and polypi, 
and the whole host of kindred beings, send forth such enormous masses 
of young, that the sea is literally filled with them, and open table is 
held for all comers. 

Some eccentric dwellers in the water seem to possess the powers, 
claimed now and then by some of our own race, of being able to 
live months and even years without taking any food at all, This 
abstinence is, however, only apparent. For, as occasionally helpless 
infants, or even grown men, are painfully kept alive by baths of milk, 
or wine, or broth, when they are for some reason or other unable to 
take food in the regular way, so these apparent ascetics imbibe large 
though imperceptible supplies of food through the open pores of their 
skin. The latter is here, as we have seen already, in an unusually soft 
and permeable condition, and hence, perfectly able to convey, not only 
all the salts required for life, but with them also a number of nutri- 
tious, soluble materials. 

Thus it is that the happy denizens of the water find their life made 
easy in all the so-called vegetative functions, in breathing, feeding, and 
even digesting. But they enjoy like advantages in point of locomo- 
tion. At first sight their soft, easy gliding through the water looks 
like very indolence when compared with the enormous swiftness of 
many birds, the darting to and fro of a butterfly, or even the speed 
of arace-horse. It must be admitted, moreover, that even the dol- 
phin, who plays as if in haughty derision around the fastest of steam- 
ers, cnd the shark, who might, if so inclined, make the circuit of the 
earth in thirty days, do not compare yet with the powers of land ani- 
mals. But their real power can easily be appreciated by first cutting 
the air with a ruler, then attempting to do the same in the water; we 
shall be instantly couvinced that the resistance of the latter element is 
immensely greater than that of the air. 

But here the wisdom of Nature is beautifully displayed ; the specific 
gravity of a fish, for instance, is not greater than that of the water, 
and hence he has to make no effort whatever to sustain himself; he 
swims. As soon, moreover, as he proposes to move, he finds a number 
of instruments at his disposal, far more delicate and effective than any 
possessed by land animals. He has a bladder filled with air and sur- 
rounded by powerful muscles; if he compresses it forward, his head 
sinks; if behind, his tail; if he diminishes the air in it, he increases 
his weight and sinks; if he expands it, he grows lighter and rises; if 
it bursts, he is lost, for he can no longer move up or down. In the dead 
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fish his power is gone, and hence he rises helplessly to the sur- 
face. 

The very size of the animals depends 9n this specific gravity, and 
hence the birds of the air, infinitely heavier than the element in which 
they move, rarely exceed a weight of twenty pounds, as in the condor 
and the albatross, while the swimmers reach the co'>ss®1 size of three 
thousand hundred-weight in the whale. This is also the reason why 
men can learn to swim with great ease, but have not yet accomplished 
the task of learning how to fly, even by the aid of the most ingeni- 
ous contrivances. 

Locomotion in the water, as in the air, requires the double power 
of moving forward and backward, and of directing the motion. The 
popular notion that a fish moves by aid of his fins, is a mistake; a 
fish can swim after his fins have been cut off. He moves forward by 
bending his agile body from side to side; thus the water-worm an the 
leech, without fins or tails, glide rapidly through the water. Only 
when the body is not sufficiently supple, the tail has to act as a scull ; 
where the former is elastic enough, as in the eel, the tail also can be 
cut off without impairing the motion of the fish. Hence the immense 
advantage of water over air; the bird always requires heavy and 
complicated instruments to fly; the fish can swim without any help 
whatever. 

In the steering apparatus the difference is less perceptible. Birds, 
it is true, have in their tail-feathers very efficient rudders; but they 
accomplish the same purpose by-their enormous wings—just as a boat 
with very long oars can be easily steered without a rudder—and many 
swift-winged birds have but very short tails, while insects have none 
atall. On the other band, fish require a balancing apparatus, which 
is not needed in the air, where the body of the bird serves as ballast, 
while the fish has virtually no weight of his own. Hence the necessity 
of his side-fins, the loss of which throws him on one side and renders 
him helpless. It is only the large upright fin which acts as a rudder, 
while the two breast-fins enable him to move backward. Thus he has 
a great and most useful variety of instruments at his command, and 
with the slightest effort he can control all his motions. On the other 
hand, he requires no feet, such as are needed by birds to enable them 
to give the necessary rest to their wings, while the fish, suspended in 
water, is perpetually in a state of repose. Nor must it be overlooked 
that the bird, in order to fly even a short distance, must first beat the 
air for a time with his wings, or run a few feet forward, before he can 
rise on his wings, while the fish requires no such preparation, and 
saves himself much time and labor. 

And yet we find that fish have, after all, only clumsy structures, 
and move most laboriously in comparison with other dwellers in the 
water. The largest among the latter is probably not the whale, but a 
disk-shaped medusa, whose body—six feet wide—is surrounded by 
hundreds of arms over twenty-five feet long, which extend in all direc- 
tions, so as to cover a surface of nearly a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand cubic feet. The curious animal, glittering in glorious colors, 
and consisting of a soft, jelly-like substance, has the form of an open 
umbrella, and by slight, almost imperceptible movements of an enor- 
mous net-work of muscles, it closes or opens the parachute, and thus 
darts with amazing rapidity through the waters, But even more simple is 
the locomotion of countless myriads of animals who move by the au- 
tomatic vibration of their cilia, so that in these highly-favored dwell- 
ers in the water we find step by step no cumbersome apparatus and 
yet perfect freedom of motion; no limbs, nor even fins, and yet full 
power to rise or sink, to rest or rove about; no skeletons to burden 
the body with their bony weight, but powerful muscles; and finally 
even no muscles, but simple tiny hairs, vibrating without effort, and 
yet fulfilling all the purposes for which man possesses such a number 
of complicated and most ingenious instruments: and we may well ex- 
claim with reverent wonder that not only we, but also the simplest 
children of the ocean, are “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” 





THE PATHWAY TO THE POLE. 





GAIN, after a transient repose, the ever-recurring Arctic prob- 

lem is revived. No perils can damp the ardor of research, amid 

the ices of the frozen sea, for the mysterious pole. Three hundred 
years of fruitless effort and frightful suffering, to say nothing of the 
millions of treasure expended, serve only to whet and sharpen the 


appetite of discovery. 





This may not be as unwise and unnatural as it at first appears. 

Mistakes and errors are to wise men the guide-posts to ultimate 
success. Travellers, it is said, find their way across the Desert of 
Sahara by noting the tracks on which lie the bones of others who 
have perished in the attempted journey. It may be that the present 
is a promising time for at least one more Arctic expedition, if its 
course can be shaped midway between all past failures, and can be 
directed by a skilful seaman like Scoresby, Parry, or Ross. 

Since the fitting out of the late expeditions from Norway, Germany, 
Sweden, and France, the scientific world has received a proposition, on 
this subject, of no little importance. 

With great modesty of expression, but with great force of fact and 
reasoning, the eminent flag-officer of the Japan expedition, Captain 
Silas Bent, has, within a few months, propounded a most plausible 
and practical theory of reaching the pole. This experienced seaman, 
after many years of reflection, has demonstrated that the Gulf Stream 
of the Atlantic and the Kuro Siwo, or Gulf Stream of the Pacific, pro- 
long, their mighty currents of heated water into the space around the 
north pole; and, he believes, they can be followed up by test-sound- 
ings with the water-thermometer— thus solving the polar mys- 
tery. 

Recognizing in the author of this suggestion the skilful sailing- 
master who has so often controlled American vessels in the stormy 
waters of the China Sea and on every part of the ocean, we are in- 
clined to entertain his proposition as both practical and hopeful in the 
highest degree. 

The past history of voyages beyond the Arctic Circle is one cata- 
logue of attempts to cruise along the ice-skirted coast of North Amer- 
ica in quest of “the Northwest Passage.” From the days of the old 
Portuguese navigator, Cortereal, to the latest movements of explorers 
in the icy sea, every thing has been guess-work, 

We have now the first utterance of Science upon the long-agitated 
question, and, after all that she has done for our century, her voice, 
though modest, is entitled to be heard. 

The American people were among the very first, if not the first, to 
inaugurate the system of observations at sea and the deep-sea sound- 
ings, the results of which have been of untold service to maritime 
nations, and will continue to be for all time; and one of these results 
is the theory advanced by Captain Bent, which was forced upon his 
mind, when, as Commodore Perry’s hydrographer, he was engaged in 
charting the discoveries and researches of the Japan expedition. 

That the two hot currents of the ocean penetrate the Polar Sea, is 
not a theory, but an observed and well-attested fact. 

The fact is clearly indicated in the most recent and authoritative 
maps ; e. g., Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, the Royal Atlas of 1860, 
and the Atlas of Kiepert (Stieler’s), lately completed at Gotha. 

The Gulf Stream’s prolonged current was observed and commented 
upon by the famous Dutch navigator, Hendrik Hudson, in 1607, and 
scientific men, within a few years, have confirmed and reiterated the 
truth of Hudson’s repeated statements to this effect. The Hakluyt 
Society of England, one of the best authorities upon geographical and 
cosmographical subjects in the world, has distinctly held this as true, 
as will be found in their volume on Hudson. 

The Swedish expeditions of 1861 and 1868 say they saw the Gulf 
Stream in ‘atitude 80° N., “though in a greatly-weakened state ;” and 
the evidence of its presence in these circumpolar waters was further 
attested by floating weeds from the West Indies, traced from the 
coasts of Norway. 

The German expedition of last year found piles of drift-wood, 
twenty feet high, on the shores of Spitzbergen. 

Strange as these facts may appear, they are not stranger than the 
marked peculiarity in climate of the entire coast of Western Europe 
as compared with the eastern coast of America. The harbor of 
St. John’s, Mr. Redfield tells us, was, in 1831, locked in ice as late as 
June Ist. Never, in the history of Norway, has the harbor of Ham- 
merfest, in latitude 73° N., been closed by the severity of winter. 

The youngest astronomical student, bearing in mind the rotation 
of the globe from west to east, and remembering that the easterly 
velocity of the tropics is greater than that of the higher latitudes, can 
easily see that the warm currents, setting out from the tropical regions, 
will continually be trending off toward the east and northeast, and 
hence the Gulf Stream is projected toward Europe, and the Kuro Siwo 
toward the coasts of Alaska. 

What the simplest astronomical fact of the earth’s axial rotation 
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suggests in theory, accurate investigations in both the North Atlantic 


and North Pacific demonstrate. 


In the North Pacific (and it is here, most probably, an expedition 
would find the best route to the pole, i.e., through Behring’s Strait) 
the presence of the Kuro Siwo is most strikingly attested. 

In 1815, Kotzebue observed the strong current setting to the north- 
ward, through the strait, and “traced it by the course of the drift- 


wood to the northeast.” 


He found that it was “ more powerful on the 


Asiatic coast, and that its velocity in different parts was from one to 


three miles an hour.” 


He found the land on the American side, in 


the sound, farther north, which now bears his name, “ green, as far as 
the eye could reach ; flowers were in bloom, and no snow could be seen 


except on 
the tops of 
distant 
mount- 
ains.” 

Still far- 
ther north 
he saw no 
ice, and 
adds: “ The 
fact was de- 
cided that a 
double cur- 
rent takes 
place in the 
sea as in the 
atmosphere 
—an upper 
one of 
warmed 
lighter 
water to the 
north, and 
an under 
one of cold 
heavier wa- 
ter to the 
equator.” 

These 
views, as 
late as 1855, 
were con- 
firmed by 
Commander 
John Rod- 
gers, who 
states that, 
“while to 
the north- 
west of 
Behring’s 
Strait an 
icy barrier 
was encoun- 
tered, to the 
northward 
and east- 
ward, beyond 
the strait, 
as far as the 
North Pacific 


CAPTAIN SILAS 


Exploring Expedition went, there was an open sea, with a 


current flowing to the northeast, of a temperature much above that due to 


the latitude.” 


Near Herald Island, this expedition, of which Commander Rodgers 
was the leader, fell in with “ packed ice,” but none to the north and 


east, which is the direction of the Kuro-Siwo current. 


- Only as late as 1867 Captain Raynor, in the Reindeer, saw an 
island far up on the hundred and seventieth meridian of west longi- 
tude and northwest of Point Barrow, “with a passage between it and the 


land.” If private testimony of shipmen, whalers, and sea-captains is | 


heard, these statements could be confirmed by hosts of witnesses. 
The Kuro Siwo is a larger and hotter stream than the Gulf Stream— 














1. Because its feeder, the equatorial current of the Pacific, is 
nearly one half again as wide as the equatorial current of the Atlantic, 
which feeds the Gul stream. 

2. The Pacific equatorial is fully twice as long under the sun, in 
passing from the American shore to Japan as the equatorial of 
the Atlantic is in passing from the African coast to the Mexican 
Gulf. 

3. The Gulf Stream is chilled, to some extent, by the icebergs and 
icy waters issuing from the Arctic Ocean and meeting it at Newfound- 
land. But no icebergs were ever known to pass through Behring’s 
Strait—the configuration of the continents forbidding it, 

The Gulf Stream is said, by Herschel, to be over twenty-two hun- 
dred _ feet 
deep, and 
thirty-two 
miles wide 
at Cape Flo- 
rida; Mau- 
ry computes 
it one thou- 
sand times 
as large as 
the Missis- 
sippiat New 
Orleans, and 
the cautious 
pen of An- 
sted makes 
it “ larger 
than all the 
rivers of the 
world _to- 
gether.” 

We may 
judge, from 
these esti- 
mates for 
the Atlantic 
current, of 
the grander 
and might- 
ier flood of 
the Pacific 
current, and 
of the prob- 
ability of its 
affording 
the best in- 
let through 
the polar ba- 
sin of the 
highest lati- 
tude of the 
planet. 

We can- 
not refrain 
from quo- 
ting in this 
BENT, ; connection 

an extract 

from a re- 

cent letter 
written from Fort Clark, Dakota, February 4, 1870, which will com- 
mend itself to the intelligent reader. 


The letter is addressed to the editor of the Chicago Bureau, the 
The writer says: “I met 








able commercial journal of the Northwest. 
at Jordan two of the Russian gentlemen of whom I spoke to you, 
and to whom I read ‘Captain Bent’s Gateways.’ I think I men- 
tioned to you that one of these was formerly a resident of Eastern 
Siberia, and afterward in the Russian Possessions at a point near, 
but southeast of, Barrow Point, called Wainwright Bay. It is about 
latitude seventy-two and longitude one hundred and sixty west. This 
gentleman says: ‘ Captain Bent is correct as to his conclusions of the 
influence of the Kuro Siwo upon the climate of that section; or 
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rather, perhaps I should say, he is correct as to the climate, come 
from what cause it may. It is a great deal milder than at my old 
home in Siberia, or than it is at Sitka. Our seamen there, in pur- 
suit of whales, have gone four hundred miles north-northeast of 
Wainright Bay, and found an open channel far to the north and 
east of them then; and this in November. There is no question 
that for some cause the water is warmer at Wainwright Bay than at 
the Sea of Ochotsk, and I have never seen any fisherman or fur-mer- 
chant who had seen the strait in that neighborhood locked up en- 
tirely with ice in any weather or season. I think it not at all im- 
probable a vessel could leave in the fall after the floating ice has 
passed down, and make its way into the Arctic Sea. It was by 
leaving the channel, which, abreast of Kotzebue’s Sound, is always, 
so far as I know, open, and keeping close to the shore, that Captain 
McClure got locked up in the ice. Whales, which must have open 
water, take in their movements or flight a course that, so far as I 
know or have heard, is in the direction of Captain Bent’s theory 
and in the line of the open water; that I know, from some years’ 
residence there, leads to the northeast of Wainwright Bay. I do not 
feel competent to decide the cause of this milder climate in latitudes 
so far north, but I know such is the fact.’ 

“It seems to me the testimony of this gentleman, who is a man 
fifty years old, and very intelligent, is valuable in connection with 
Captain Bent’s investigations. He has with him a German map of 
these latitudes by Hermann Berghaus, of Gotha, on which is carefully 
laid down the course of the Kuro Siwo into and beyond Behring’s 
Strait, and which is much more full and explicit than any English or 
American map that I have ever seen. 

“Mr. Sobrienski says the course and volume of water, as deline- 
ated on this map, are perfectly correct, and that its channel is as well 
defined in the strait as the banks of a canal. He is also of the 
opinion that a series of meteorological observations along our west- 
ern coast, from Sitka down, and into and east of Puget’s Sound, will 
confirm his view of the cause of the climate in all the section of the 
ferty-fourth and forty-eighth parallels of latitude east from the Pacific, 
as from the water ; which would seem to be in harmony also with the 
theory of Captain Bent.” 

Our limits, however, forbid us to go into an extended argument, 
although much more may be said in corroboration of the views ad- 
vanced. 

It is said by naval officers that the experiment of a thermometric 
approach to the pole by either of the warm currents is the most 
inexpensive and expeditious project ever offered for Polar exploration, 

It should be in the hands of a practical, thoroush-bred seaman, 
highly educated in meteorological as well as nautical matters, so as 
not only to manage his vessel efficiently, but also to be perfectly 
familiar with the means and appliances for making such observations 
and test-soundings as the occasion may afford or require. Conducted 
by a skilful sailor of such capacities and habitudes, we should have 
every hope of a speedy and brilliant result, before any of the ordinary 
expeditions could be set in motion. 

Some have proposed to attempt the route through Smith’s Sound, 
between the western shore of Greenland and Grinnell Land, where 
Doctor Kane penetrated. Doctor Kane, it is true, found an open 
sea, but only after he had travelled several hundred miles over the 
ice. Those who followed afterward in his track found this ice the 
same formidable barrier to any approach to the pole, and it was 
crossed only with great toil and peril. To haul boats on sledges over 
this frozen expanse for hundreds of miles, to the shore of Kane’s open 
sea, and then to navigate this sea to the pole, is the strange proposition 
of Doctor Hayes, the surgeon of Kane’s Expedition. It seems never 
to have entered his mind that he might get into the open sea without 
fesorting to this hazardous and arduous, if not chimerical scheme, by 
pursuing the Kuro Siwo or even the Gulf Stream—one of the feeders 
and factors of the open water—into the polar basin. In his work 
on the “Open Polar Sea,” Doctor Hayes publishes a map of the polar 
basin, representing the Gulf Stream as running into it; and he says 
{on p. 354), in accounting for the open water: “If the reader traces 
the currents on the map and follows the Gulf Stream as it flows 
northward, pouring the warm waters of the tropic zone through the | 
broad gateway east of Spitzbergen, and forcing out a return current 
of cold waters to the southward, through Davis’s Strait, he will very 








readily comprehend why, in this incessant displacement of the waters 
of the pole by the waters of the equator, the great body of the former 


is never chilled to within several degrees of the freezing-point; and 
since it is probably as deep as it is almost as broad as the Atlantic 
between Europe and America, he will be prepared to understand that 
this vast body of water tempers the whole region with a warmth above 
that which is otherwise natural to it, and that the Almighty and the 
All-wise dispensation of His power has thus placed a dar to its conge- 
lation ; and he will read in this another symbol of Nature’s great law of 
circulation, which, giving water to the parched earth, and moisture to 
the air, moderates as well the temperature of the zones—cooling the 
tropic with a current of water from the frigid, and warming the fr:gid 
with a current from the tropic.” 

We quote this because the writer now pronounces the “ thermo- 
metric gateways” of Captain Bent absurd. To our apprehension, 
the plan of hauling vessels large enough to ride the waves of that 
“ open sea” he saw rolling and beating at his feet, north of Smith’s 
Sound, and of hauling them on sledges through the ices of the sound, 
more than three hundred miles, certainly seems somewhat circuitous. 

The force ne:essary to move such vessels or boats, loaded with the 
necessary provi..ons, and the time consumed, to say nothing of the 
risks from moving ice, would swell the enterprise to herculean dimen- 
sions and vast expense, when compared with the cost of sending a lit- 
tle steamer to sound her way with the thermometer, along the path of 
the majestic Kuro Siwo of the Pacific, as it rolls through Behring’s 
Strait. 

Should any one, by herculean efforts, convey small ships through 
Smith’s Sound, and finally sail, in a smooth sea, to the pole itself, 
many valuable results might be obtained. The.returning party, how- 
ever, worn down in the journey, would be in the utmost peril in re- 
crossing the ice to the south, and would most probably escape, if they 
escaped at all, only as did Doctor Kane and his successors, with their 
lives.and a little glory. No practical route would be demonstrated. 

With four maritime nations of Europe, competitors for the honor 
of finding the pole by a navigable pathway, we have no time to lose 
in repeating old experiments. 

The “thermometric” theory, it is true, originated with Captain 
Bent, but it is a national, an American idea, suggested and developed 
by the long labors and patient researches and noble contributions to 
cosmographical science of such men as Bache, and Henry, Bailey, Ber- 
ryman, Rennel, Pierce, and others, mostly the workmen sent forth and 
sustained by the American people. 

However modest or slow Captain Bent may be in urging his claims 
for advancement, the American people will not forget them. 

As regards the question of the season and time, of year most 
auspicious for testing the thermometric theory, there is of course room 
for reflection. 

The old Arctic expeditions and those of late date, in search of the 
“northwest passage,” naturally selected the spring and early summer, 
as the most favorable period. But their experience uniformly proves 
that the season from April to the middle and last of June is, of all 
others, the most hazardous. During these months and the interval 
between them, the Arctic ices are in a state of dissolution, and the 
floating masses of ice may be expected at every turn, and especially 
in the vicinity of shore. 

It is not improbable that explorers, even when following the old 
theories, would, for these and other reasons, have done wisely had 
they chosen the months of July, August, and September, for their best 
and boldest efforts. 

There is a propitious period, in the Arctic Ocean, as everywhere 
on the globe, intervening between the flood-tide of solar power, and 
the arrival of the autumnal equinox, when, not only are the seas emp- 
tied of their drifting ice, but are also comparatively calm and tran- 
quil, because the conflict of opposing elements and of the outgoing and 
incoming seasons is, as yet, suspended; and it may be found best, 
therefore, to await the arrival of this opportunity, and then to push 
forward with all possible speed in a steam-vessel. 

This interval may be assumed to last at least two months and a 
half. If, however, the exploring party desired to prolong its stay in 
the highest latitude attained, until after the equinoctial changes take 
place, the advanced stage of the year would insure it against dangers 
from drift-ice on its return; the chief exposure would, perhaps, be 
from rough weather. 

These considerations seem to apply with peculiar force when taken 
in connection with the proposed navigation of the Kuro Siwo into 
the polar basin, and, indeed, of any warm flow of waters into a chilly sea. 
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If an expedition is sent to test the Kuro Siwo by the water ther- 
mometer, nothing ought to be omitted that would conduce to success 
in the first experiment. 

If the expedition crossed the Arctic Circle before the last of June, 
it might be baffled and discouraged by floating ice. 

Its commander, in the spring or early summer, north of Behring’s 
Strait, would be sure to encounter variable winds of some force, 
which in their sport, blowing the water of the warm current hither 
and thitber on the surface, and spreading it out in contrary direc- 
tions, would remove the surface indications of the current, and render 
its navigation more difficult. 

It is not a little remarkable that, in every entry of Hendrik Hud- 
son’s Arctic journal, when off the western coast of Nova Zembla, he 
records the “northward movement of a blacke blue streame,” “a 
dark tide ;” it was “in calme weather.” * 

It is, of course, of the utmost importance that not a day be lost 
in organizing an expedition and sending it forward to the scene of op- 
erations. But it may be well, notwithstanding, to consider these 
points, which are, however, somewhat modified by views very recently 
expressed in writing by Captain Bent himself, who has long weighed 
the question. 

He says: “ Were it not for the absence of daylight, I should rec- 
ommend midwinter for the experiment, not only on account of the 
lessened chance of meeting floating ice at that season, but also from 
the fact that less dissolution of ice is taking place then, and the 
thermal difference between the waters of the warm streams and those of 
the counter-currents being greater in winter than in summer, the former 
(or warm currents) could be more easily traced than they probably can 
at other seasons.” 

The less the dissolution of ice, obviously, the less would the 
Arctic sea-surface be mantled with icy water, and hence the less ob- 
secured would be the set of the tropical current, and the more palpa- 
ble both to the eye and to the instruments of the navigator. 





THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 





VI. 
“ THE SOCIAL EVIL.” 

NE of the most painful aspects of a large city is the multitude 
of little girls who are growing up neglected and in the habits of 
a vagabond life. With a boy, “ Arab of the streets,” one always has 
the consolation that, despite his ragged clothes and his bed in a box 
or hay-barge, he really has a rather good time of it, and enjoys many 
of the delicious pleasures of a child’s roving life, and that a chance 
may at any time make an honest, industrious fellow of him. We 
cannot say that at heart he is much corrupted ; his sins belong to his 
ignorance and his condition, and are often easily corrected by a radical 
change of circumstances. The oaths, tobacco-spitting, and slang, and 
even the fighting and stealing, of a street-boy, are not so bad as they 
look. Refined influences, the checks of religion, and a fairer chance 
for existence, without incessant struggle, will often utterly eradicate 
those evil habits, and the rough, thieving New-York vagrant make an 
honest, hard-working Western pioneer. It is true that sometimes the 
habit of vagrancy and idling may be too deeply worked in him for his 
character to speedily reform ; but, if of tender years, a change of cir- 

cumstances will nearly always bring a change of character. 

With a girl-vagrant it is different. She feels houselessness and 
friendlessness more ; she has more of the feminine dependence on af- 
fection ; the street-trades, too, are harder for her, and the return at 
night to some lonely cellar or tenement-room, crowded with dirty 
people of all ages and sexes, more dreary. She develops body and 
mind earlier than the boy, and the habits of vagabondism stamped on 
her in childhood are more difficult to wear off. 

Then the strange and mysterious subject of sexual degradation 
comes in. It has often seemed to me one of the most dark arrange- 
ments of this singular world that a female child of the poor should 
be permitted to start on its immortal career, with almost every in- 
fluence about it degrading, its inherited tendencies overwhelming tow- 
ard indulgence of passion, its examples all of crime or lust, its lower 
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nature awake long before its higher, and then that it should be al- 
lowed to soil and degrade its soul before the maturity of reason, and 
beyond all human possibility of cleansing ! 

For, there is no reality in the sentimental assertion that the sexual 
sins of the lad are as degrading as those of the girl. The instinct of 
the female is more toward the preservation of purity, and therefore 
her fall is deeper—an instinct grounded in the desire of preserving @ 
stock, or even the necessity of perpetuating our race. 

Still, were the indulgences of the two sexes of a similar character 
—as in savage races—were they both following passion alone, the 
moral effect would not perhaps be so different in the two cases. But 
the sin of the girl soon becomes what the Bible calls “a sin against 
one’s own body,” the most debasing of all sins. She learns to offer 
for sale that which is in its nature beyond all price, and to feign 
the most sacred affections, and barter with the most delicate instincts, 
She no longer merely follows an instinct blindly and excessively; she 
perverts a passion and sells herself. The only parallel case with the 
male sex would be that in some Eastern communities which are rot- 
ting and falling to pieces from their debasing iniquities, where the 
men give themselves for hire to unnatural crimes. When we hear of 
such disgusting offences under any form of civilization, whether it be 
under the Rome of the Empire or the Turkey of to-day, we know that 
disaster, ruin, and death, are near the state and the people. 

This crime, with the girl, seems to sap and rot the whole nature, 
She loses self-respect, without which every human being soon sinks 
to the lowest depths ; she loses the habit of industry, and cannot be 
taught to work. Having won her food at the table of Nature by un- 
natural means, Nature seems to cast her out, and henceforth she can- 
not labor. Living in a state of unnatural excitement, often worked up 
to a high pitch of nervous tension by stimulants, becoming weak in 
body and mind, her character loses fixedness of purpose and tenacity 
and true energy. The diabolical women who support and plunder her, 
the vile society she keeps, the literature she reads, the business she 
has chosen or fallen into, continually more and more degrade and de- 
file her. If, in a moment of remorse, she flee away and take honest 
work, her weakness and bad habits follow her; she is ineflicient, care- 
less, unsteady, and lazy; she craves the stimulus and hollow gayety 
of the wild life she has led; her ill name dogs her; all the wicked 
have an instinct of her former evil courses ; the world and herself are 
against reform, and, unless she chance to have a higher moral nature 
or stronger will than most of her class, or unless religion should hap- 
pen to touch even her polluted soul, she soon falls back, and gives one 
more sad illustration of the immense difficulty in a fallen woman 
rising again. 

After twenty years’ experience, the writer can truly say that he 
has but seldom known a case of permanent and genuine reform among 
the women who had grown up from childhood among this criminal 
class. 

The great majority of prostitutes, it must be remembered, have 
had no romantic or sensational history, though they always affect this, 
They usually relate, and perhaps even imagine, that they have been 
seduced from the paths of virtue suddenly, and by the wiles of some 
heartless seducer. Often they describe themselves as belonging to 
some virtuous, respectable, and even wealthy family. Their real his- 
tory, however, is much more commonplace and matter-of-fact. They 
have been poor women’s daughters, and did not want to work as their 
mothers did; or they have grown up in a tenement-room, crowded 
with boys and men, and lost purity before they knew what it was; or 
they have liked gay company, and have had no good influences around 
them, and sought pleasure in criminal indulgences; or they have been 
street-children, poor, neglected, and ignorant, and thus naturally and 
inevitably have become prostitutes. Their sad life and debased char- 
acter is the natural outgrowth of poverty, ignorance, and laziness, 
The number among them who have “ seen better days,” or have fallem 
from heights of virtue, is incredibly small. They show what fruite 
neglect in childhood, and want of education, and of the habit of 
labor, and the absence of pure examples, will inevitably bear. Yet in 
their low estate they always show some of the divine qualities of 
their sex. The physicians in the Blackwell’s Island Hospital say that 
there are no nurses so tender and devoted to the sick and dying as 
these girls. And the honesty of their dealings with the washerwomen 
and shopkeepers, who trust them while in their vile houses, has often 
been noted. 

The words of sympathy and religion always touch their hearte, 
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though the effect passes like the April cloud. On a broad scale, prob- 
ably no remedy that man could apply would ever cure this fatal dis- 
ease of society. It may, however, be diminished in its ravages, and 
prevented in a large measure. The check to its devastations in a la- 
boring or poor class will be the facility of marriage, the opening of 
new channels of female work, but, above all, the influences of educa- 
tion and religion. 

As a simple, practical measure to save from this vice the girls of 
the honest poor, nothing has ever been equal to the 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


This remedy was applied very early in the movement which I have 
been describing. It is simply an expedient for educating in indus- 
trious habits the girl-vagrants of the street, and for bringing into 
connection the two extremes of society. Lady-volunteers are found 
who are willing to assist in the teaching ; salaried teachers are secured ; 
a hall is opened, and a meal is prepared. The little beggars and girl- 
rovers of the street are beguiled in; they are taught in a stirring and 
lively manner, especially through the “ Object System,” and soon are 
set at industrial work, which they are eager to learn. The meal sup- 
plies their wants, which they were gratifying by begging ; they grad- 
ually earn by labor the shoes and garments which they were so desti- 
tute of; the little songs and festivals, and the bustle and work of the 
school, attract them ; above all, the influence of these ladies, so far 
above them, and so unselfish and pure to their eyes, has a wonderful 
power on their wild natures. . Whatever coarseness or vileness they 
may have learned, they never show to them. The thought of moral 
purity and of unselfishness begins to dawn within their souls. They 
come to like the school and the teachers; they get new habits of 
labor and attention and cleanliness; the vagabond’ life is less alluring 
to them; industry begins to please them; they are commencing, in 
fine, the great transformation from creatures of impulse and idleness 
and shiftlessness to beings under control, who are learning the first 
elements in the profound lesson of labor and duty. 

The influences which surround them seem, on any given day, al- 
most trifling and superficial ; yet they are founded on such deep prin- 
ciples that they need only a patient continuance, day after day, and 
week after week, and year after year, to change the character and 
destiny of a whole class, and to show their happy effects far away in 
the dark records of the prison and the dry tables of statistics of child- 
ish crime and suffering. 

No one charity or agency of benevolence in this city has ever pro- 
duced such untold and far-reaching blessings among the daughters of 
the poor as the Industrial Schools. They have saved thousands of 
little girls, who were growing up amid brothels and in crowded cellars 
or attics, from lives of shame and crime. They have made of them 
honest, industrious, gleanly, and moral women, who have become ser- 
vants in our families or the wives of mechanics and decent laboring- 
men, and sometimes even the wives of persons of wealth and position. 
They seem an absolute prevention of beggary, pauperism, and sexual 
vice. 

In seventeen years of experience in these schools, the writer has 
known of no girl coming forth from them to be a pauper or beggar; 
and, out of tens of thousands of children who have come under their 
influence, he has only, after the closest inquiry, heard of some eight or 
ten who have followed criminal careers for a livelihood, or have fallen 
into sexual degradation. Yet the little girls of the industrial schools 
are the very class from which prostitutes are fed. 

The remarkable diminution in feminine criminal offences during 
the last sixteen years, as shown by an examination of the reports of 
the Board of Police and of the City Prisons, is a striking proof of 
the profound influence of these simple agencies of charity and reform. 
These figures I shall present fully hereafter. 

The good influences are largely derived from the codperating in- 
fluence of the higher classes. The culture, refinement, and purity of 
the fortunate stoop to the lower and debased to lift them up. The 
two extremes are brought together, not without advantage to both. 

The objections made to these schools are, that they do a work 
which ought to be done by the public schools, and that they reward 


It is true that we aim, by our system of popular education, to 
reach all classes, and to a degree we do combine the children of the 
rich and the poor under one method of education. But, in every large 





city, there is a considerable community of the unfortunate classes, 
whose children are growing up to be burdens or pests to society. They 
are boys and girls who are employed in street-trades, or are sent out 
by their parents to beg, or are roving the streets, soon becoming 
thieves and prostitutes. They require peculiar treatment, and indi- 
vidual means to reach them as a class, and thus educate them. Some 
are too ragged and filthy for the public schools; some can only attend 
a few hours; others can only afford to come if they are assisted with 
food or occasional gifts of clothing and shoes. 

To bring them to school, special agents are needed, to hunt about 
the docks and low streets, and to persuade the parents to educate 
them. To keep them within a place of education, and break up their 
vagrant habits, a lively and stirring method of teaching is necessary, 
and much industrial training must be intermingled; while their bad 
habits and unfortunate circumstances should be counterbalanced by a 
patient, moral influence in the school, which should come from a deep 
“enthusiasm of humanity” and a fervent spirit of unsectarian re- 
ligion. 

All these conditions could not be supplied in a public school. An 
eleemosynary branch in our Board of Education would be productive 
of endless difficulties. Much moral or industrial training cannot be 
expected in ward schools; and the contact of some of these wild and 
ragged children with our own in the city schools is, to say the least, 
not desirable. 

No. The management of Industrial and Ragged Schools is much 
better left to private associations. They are a necessity to the public 
well-being, but can wisely be intrusted to individual philanthropy and 
discretion. 

The objection that they form paupers is peculiarly wide of the 
truth. They, above all, train to industry and the habit of labor, and 
the sense of self-respect. Their tendency is continually to elevate 
their pupils, and place them above pauperism and beyond the lowest 
temptations. 

While vice, poverty, and neglect, continue among the laboring- 
classes, so long must there be some such agencies as these Industrial 
Schools; and there is assuredly no way in which the benevolent can 
so easily and so efficiently aid the extremely poor as by contributing 
to the maintenance of these institutions. 





LOVE AND FORGETFULNESS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 


INCE to tiny lips I pressed thy brimming bowl, 
Since on thy hands my pallid brow I laid, 
Since I have breathed the sweet breath of thy soul, 
A perfume hidden deep in depths of shade ; 


Since from thy star I caught one brilliant beam, 
Now veiled, alas, forever from my gaze- 

Since fell upon my life’s full-flowing stream 
One rose-leaf torn from thy young joyous days ; 


Since it was given me to hear thee while 
Thy words were murmuring “I am only thine ;” 
Since I have seen thee weep, have seen thee smilie, 
And felt thy loving lips and eyes on mine— 


Now I can say, while flit the rapid hours, 
Pass, pass forever! I no more grow old— 
Fleet fast away with all your faded flowers ; 
One flower no hand can cull, my heart shall hold. 


Thy wing in brushing by no droplet dashes 
From the full vase which to my lips I press; 

My soul has more of fire than thine of ashes— 
My heart more love than thine forgetfulness. 
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BEGGING AS A FINE ART. 





HAT! yonder tatterdemalion with his cap in hand and humble 

bow, with his “ Please, sir,” and “‘God bless your honor,” an 

artist, and his occupation an art? It may be so. The poet lives upon 

the creations of hisfancy. Does not the beggaralso? The one writes 

soul-moving tragedies for his patrons, the other narrates heart-mov- 

ing tales of fiction to Ais patrons. Beggars are the peripatetic dram- 

atists of modern times—veritable followers of Thespis, “qui cane- 
rent agerentque peruncti faecibus ora.” 

We pay money liberally to see Booth exhibit a scene of pathos 
that draws tears from our eyes and expressions of pain from our lips; 
we are willing, also, to drop a few pennies into the hand of the men- 
dicant whose skill in exhibicing his woes is such as to attract our 
notice and excite our feeling. Both these exhibitions meet with re- 
ward, not because we «re fond of witnessing or experiencing real suf- 
fering. Nor, my pseudo-generous reader, need you imagine that every 
act of giving on your part is induced by genuine charity and a con- 
sciousness of the real needs of the mendicant. There is a great deal 
of fictitious sentiment in it all. Something of the same feeling which 
sends an audience delighted from the representation of poor, shivering, 
chattering, mad King Lear, induces the same audience to listen to the 
beggar’s familiar story, and to relieve his apparent misery. We all 
like to have our feelings gently tatillated. To be excited either to love 
or hate, to pity or condemn, to fear or to despise, to marvel, to be 
amazed, astonished, surprised—the exercise of these and such like 
feelings is always pleasant within limits which do not touch us per- 
sonally. Every artist makes use of all these sentiments. They are 
the keys upon which he plays. So also does the beggar, only the lat- 
ter can strike many notes which the former cannot reach. 

The artistic talent which mendicancy presses into its service is 
varied. In its rudest forms, this talent embodies itself in the pictu- 
resque arrangement of filthy rags, the careful adjustment of scanty 
apparel, so as to expose the bare shoulder or the naked foot, and the 
lugubrious aspect of the face. This is as Shakespeare paints the beg- 
gar: 

“ My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins ; elfe all my hair in knots, 
And with presented nakedness, outface 
The wind and persecutions of the sky. 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 
Strike in their numbed and mortified bare arms, 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary ; 
And with this horrible object from low farms, 


Poor, pelting villages, sheep-cotes and mills, 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, 
Inforce their charity.” 


Such exercise but a low order of talent in their profession.  lit- 
tle higher is the skill called into exercise by the grouping of families 
upon the sidewalk, and maternal love of twins when the hour of lac- 
tation has arrived. This system of way-side nurring has its advantages 
to certain young mothers, who display their bluest veins, that the child 
may imbibe the nutriment of life while the parent feeds upon com- 
passion. 

There is a dramatic interest, a pictorial beauty, a statuesque re- 
pose, a sculptural effect, a sacredness of sentiment in the group to 
which we now refer, which especially touches the beholder. Asa 
financial scheme, its working is admirable. It is a most ingenious 
method of expanding the hearts and purses of those who are, have been, 
or are about to become, mothers. It touches the chivalric soul of gal- 
lantry and prompts a use of feeling in those who remember the critical 
condition of their own household. Whatever harsh criticism may be 
passed upon this tableau, there is one figure that claims and wins our 
unmixed compassion, and that is the innocent and unconscious child. 
Its delicate features are sodden and death-like ; its tiny muscles re- 
laxed by the soporific influence of noxious cordials, and the poor in- 
fant lies on the vile bosom of its nurse an object to excite the pity 
both of men and angels. The poor creatures are used for just this pur- 
pose, to excite pity. They are part of the “trappings and the suits 
of woe.” They are seldom the original property of the women who 
hold them. Conversation has been overheard as to the rate at which 
the young creatures have been rented. One more proficient in the 
art says to an amateur: “ How much do you give for yours?” “A 
shilling a piece.” “A shilling a piece! Wy, then you've been done, 





or babbies has riz! one or to’ther. I only gives a sixpence for mine, 
and they feeds ’em, and Godfrey’s Cordials ’em and all, before I takes 
‘em, into the bargain.” 

It has been remarked that, whenever a woman is seen begging with 
twins, which is no unusual thing, nine times out of ten she may be set 
down for an impostor. “I have known a woman,” says a critical ob- 
server, “sit for ten years with twins, and they never exceeded the 
same age.” While we are speaking of art as illustrated by tableaua 
vivants, we cannot pass by a most remarkable family group that has 
been making a successful tour of. the town during the summer and 
fall. The party consists of a father, his daughter, two sons, a baby, 
and a barrel-organ. The father is presumed to be “high gravel 
blind!” His head is garnished with a white covering very closely re- 
sembling a nightcap; he presides at the instrument seated on the 
pavement, his revolving eyeballs keep time to the tune he plays; in 
his arms he fondles his youngest, on either side the boys present caps 
to the passers, soliciting alms; the little girl, a sweet-faced, solemn 
creature, holds in her arms a highly-colored placard illustrating 
the manner in which the artist lost his eyesight “ by trowing of blood 
in his 28 of age.” This party, seen at night by the aid of a tallow 
candle placed on the top of the organ, presents a very grotesque ap- 
pearance, and one that generally gathers a large crowd of spectators, 
who testify their appreciation of the merit of the scene by the abun- 
dance of their largesses. 

We advance now from the pantomime of mendicancy to its higher 
forms which call for a display of greater genius. The mendicant artist 
has a broad knowledge of human nature, and knows how to employ 
it. His methods are as numerous as the wit of man has been able to 
devise. He slips his arm out of his coat-sleeve and presents a soiled 
letter with a military salute—a wounded volunteer. He rattles over 
his stale story about a wife and children in Canada, and begs for rail- 
road fare. He puts a bandage over his eyes, and sits down by the 
way-side, a blind Bartimeus. He is a very Proteus of deceit. In fact, 
the patron of beggars is the father of lies. The Spectator discourses 
thus pleasingly upon this mimicry of misery : 

“T looked out of my window the other morning, earlier than ordi- 
nary, and saw a blind beggar, an hour before the passage he stands in 
is frequented, with a needle and thread, thriftily mending his stock- 
ings. My astonishment was still greater, when I beheld a lame fellow, 
whose legs were too big to walk with, an hour afterward, bring him 
a pot of ale. I will not mention the shakings, distortions, and con- 
vulsions, which many of them practise to gain an alms. They, it 
seems, relieve their parts according to their talents. There is the 
voice of one old woman, who never begins to beg till nine in the even- 
ing, and then she is destitute of lodging, turned out for want of rent, 
and has the same ill-fortune every night in the year.” 

Among the most skilful members of the profession in New York, is a 
gentleman whose performances are worthy of note? He is a man of re- 
spectable appearance, and his features indicate more than ordinary intel- 
ligence ; his attire is somewhat faded, as becomes his craft ; his large, 
melancholy eyes stare out through a pair of horn spectacles, and his 
lean and hungry face is a fortune in itself. He may be seen any after- 
noon in the neighborhood of Tiffany’s, on the lookout for country prey. 
When such game appears, he sidles humbly up to the victim, “ Par. 
lez-vous frangais ?” insinuates the artist. If the victim replies in the 
negative, he suggests the same inquiry again in German, and at length 
stammers out in broken English, “‘ Mister, I am a stranger—I am hun- 
gry—bread.” This very seldom fails. The peculiar appearance of the 
man, and his foreign speech, bring the passer toa stop. His pitiful 
face and stammering tongue do the rest. 

An English writer tells of a beggar who wore, printed on a piacard 
swung across his breast, the words, appalling in their brevity, “I am 
hungry.” Whether at early morning, still redolent of cakes and coffee, 
or at noon, after the more hearty nourishment of beef and ale, or at 
evening, after partaking of the “ cup that cheers, but not inebriates,” 
this beggar blazoned in the eyes of all who saw him that he was hungry 
still. His malady seemed as incurable as that of poor Harry Gill, whose 
teeth, after no end of fire and bedding, would “ chatter, chatter still.” 
Surely, a more aggravating case of persistent misfortune was never 
heard of. It may well enough be remarked here, that speechless beg- 
ging is known to be the most lucrative branch of the profession, 

“ They are the patient sorrows that touch nearest,” 
and volumes may be uttered through the “countenance miserable” 
which could never be expressed by the “ voice lamentable,” 
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“ All the arts,” says Cicero, “are linked together in a common 
bond, and form part of a vast relationship.” It is not strange, there- 
fore, that this most universal art of begging should ally to itself the 
sister arts of painting and music. It is a spectacle somewhat novel to 
our American eyes, to see depicted on votive tablets, as it were, and 
placarded on the walls of buildings, an illustrated history of the artist 
who claims our aid, These paintings are becoming quite common in 
New York. One such is already celebrated. It represents a “ fire- 
laddie” in the act of rescuing a female from a burning house, and is 
painted pith a brilliancy which the Irishman might have admired, who 
desired to have his cart painted any color, so long as it was red. By 
the side of this masterpiece stands the marred and scarred veteran 
whose heroic act it is intended to co orate—a living illustration 
of how glory may become its own reward. 

These works of art are constantly increasing in number, and, we 
may add, in force and style. Each new attempt outrivals its prede- 
cessors in bold and original design. It has sometimes been supposed 
that the only purpose the hurdy-gurdy, the hand-organ, and the violin, 
subserve in the hands of those peripatetic artists, is to attract the 
attention of the charitable. Such an idea is rank injustice. Much 
higher are their uses. Just as the varied notes of a full orchestra are 
modulated so as to gently subdue and solemnize the minds of the audi- 
ence, when some scene of an affecting character is about to be pre- 
sented, so these more homely instruments are employed to prepare the 
minds of those whose sympathies are about to be called into exercise. 
So one may know, half a block in advance, that he is about to witness 
that most mortifying spectacle of a “ boy in blue” asking from his 
countrymen the aid which he ought, in common decency, to receive 
from his country. Most unfortunate is that unhappy wight who saved 
his legs, but left his arms behind him. He, unable to turn an honest 
penny at a crank, is left to the cold charities of those whose hearts 
are reached more readily through their eyes than through their ears. 
We cannot forbear quoting these words from the pages of a brilliant 
writer, in behalf of these unlucky creatures : 

“ Your armless beggar, truly, is in a deplorable condition, and has 
a right to such benefit as he may attain from the use of his legs and 
the wagging of his tongue. He should be the pink of verbal messen- 
gers; the ticket-poster of social compliment, privileged to kick at 
passage-doors, and to kiss as many pretty house-maids as he can 
catch ; a pedestrian carrier-pigeon ; a human ostrich flapping the air 
with his stumpy wings, harmless as armless, eloquent in appeals in 
behalf of his waistcoat-pocket, and having a trained pet spoon-bill to 
feed him. Perhaps the beggar with one arm is more highly favored, 
since he has a limb too many for helplessness, and a limb too few for 
employment. He may pick a pocket, or even cut a throat, and yet no 
one shall say he comes into court with foul hands.” 

What shall we say of that herd of begging letter-writers, and those 
itinerant pedlars of*books, that are carried rather for show than sale, 
and which serve as shields to protect the delicate pride and tender 
susceptibilities of the petitioner ? These are characters of no dramatic 
interest, and seem almost to forfeit their claim to recognition among 
the genuine artists. 

But we do look with admiration on that lordly beggar, whose 
proud front rises so majestically, and whose solid proportions dilate 
with such ample munificence, as if fattening before our very eyes on 
the accumulated alms that come pouring in from every quarter. Sure- 
ly these asylums and almshouses ought not to be overpassed when 
one is speaking of the art of begging. Ought not something also to 
be said for that dumb but eloquent solicitor of charities, the poor-box, 

not unfrequently a very gem of art itself, elaborated with illuminated 
texts and suggestive devices? It was such a beggar that*won that 
much-valued alms—the widow’s mite. 

Perhaps, however, enough has been said to illustrate how easy it 
is to confound a flattering sentiment with a Christian virtue, and, in 
this age of reckless prodigality, to suggest that the art of giving should 
be studied in connection with the art of begging. 








THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Battrmore, May, 1870. 


To tae Eprror or Arrietons’ Journat: In No. 56 of your Jour- 





NAL, you give place to an article entitled “ French Weights and Meas- ! 


ures,” in which the writer endeavors to excite the prejudices of the | 


people against that remarkably simple decimal system of weights and 
measures properly called the metric system. As many of your read. 
ers, doubtless, are favorable to the cause of a universal decimal system 
of weights, measures, and currency, a few words in reply to that arti- 
cle will certainly be permitted. 

The writer expressly admits that “ in truth, we need a reform ;” and 
yet, instead of proposing a definite reform which would secure uni- 
formity throughout the world, and harmony with the only system of 
arithmetic in use—the decimal system—he contents himself with 
opposing the only mode by: which this desideratum can be secured. 

The metric system was intended to be a universal system, and there 
is really nothing French about it, except that it was advocated and 
first adopted by that nation. France, in adopting it, was compelled to 
give up all her old weights and measures, as every other nation which 
has adopted it has likewise done. Even the names are not French, 
but are derived from those languages which are common to science 
and the civilized world—the Greek and Latin. Its unit was derived 
not from a French measure, but from that which beloi#s equally to 
all nations—the circumference of the earth. 

Every reform meets with some opposition. In fact, it is generally 
as difficult to induce the public to adopt a reform as it is to persuade 
a child to take nauseous but wholesome medicine. Yet, as the friends 
of the reform advocate it for the purpose of benefiting the entire 
world, those who are unwilling to labor for the good cause should at 
least not cast unnecessary obstacles in the way of its success. 

It is strange that so few appear to understand clearly why we ad- 
vocate a decimal system. Not because it is the best system of arith- 
metic that could be invented, but because it is the only system in use. 
We have practically no choice. The only way by which we can avoid 
multiplication and division in the reduction of one denomination to 
another is to make those denominations correspond with our decimal 
system of arithmetic, for then no multiplication or division is required, 
but merely the moving of the decimal point. Every school-boy who 
has ciphered in English money, and then in dollars and cents, can un- 
derstand the practical advantage of a system in harmony with our 
arithmetic. 

The question as to whether the unit should have been derived from 
the diameter rather thax from the circumference of the earth, or from 
some other source, is of no practical importance, for there is no dan- 
ger of the loss of the actual standard—the metre. The circumference 
and diameter of the earth can be measured, when required, by any 
measure, but cannot be told to the exact inch or metre. 

If we refused to accept a reform because of the temporary incon- 
venience of the change, there would be an end to all improvement. 
If the change be made rapidly, the inconvenience will be of very short 
duration. The example of poor “ Hans racking his beer-bemuddled 
brain,” is not well chosen, for it happens that the litre comes between 
our dry and our liquid quart, and consequently “half a pint of ale,” 
for all practical purposes, is one-fourth of a litre. 

Some scientific men imagine that they could invent a better decimal 
system of weights and measures. Perhaps they could ; but it is more 
probable that, while it might be superior in some respects, it would be 
inferior in others. The question, however, is not whether the metric 
system is the best that could possibly be invented, but whether the 
United States or Great Britain will secure to the world a uniform deci- 
mal system. Both of those two great nations have taken the first 
steps, and efficient legislation by either would make the ultimate uni- 
versality of the metric system not a matter of doubt, but a question 
of time. 

We are, however, asked to reject the system because the French 
Revolutionists advocated it! The American people certainly are not 

so narrow-minded as to reject a good thing merely because wicked 
men were convinced of its goodness. Who would refuse to wear a 
nicely-fitting garment because the tailor who made it was not a good 
Christian? There are probably some persons who think the majority 
of Congressmen are not as good as they might be, and yet would we 
not apply an expressive but not very polite designation to the man who 
would seriously object to a good thing because Congress was con- 
vinced of its goodness ? The papal government is bitterly opposed to 
the principles of the French Revolutionists, but has adopted the me- 
tric system. In fact, weights, measures, and coinage, are for people of 
every possible difference of opinion, and this is one of the few good 
causes in which men who are bitterly opposed in politics and religion 
can cordially unite. H. Epe@ar Jounsoy. 
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WAS LORD BROUGHAM INSANE? 





5 are present century has witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of 


a man who, gifted with exceptional abilities, brilliant as a foren- | 


sic orator, eminent in letters, a teacher of moral and physical science, 
a long while the master-spirit of his party in Parliament, and more 
than once the political idol of the people, was thrust by almost com- 
mon consent from all his greatness, in the full fruition of his vast in- 
tellectual powers and just fame, without having been charged with a 
single act which commonly works forfeiture of the esteem and trust 
of mankind. 

Henry Brougham lost the place he had held for a large part 
of his life in the hearts of his countrymen solely because of an 
antic disposition and waywardness of temper, which chafed and 
cooled his friends, angered and heated his enemies. Where they 
had been before generous of praise, they were only lavish of blame; 
those who had once petted now pelted; and one of the foremost men 
of the age was doomed as a failure, and called an “impetuous and 
formidable adventurer.” The more humane and thoughtful few were, 
however, disposed to grieve over the possibility of “a noble mind 
overthrown,” and to hint at “havoc among those tender cells” on 
whose wholeness our intellectual integrity rests. 

The posthumous publication of Lord Campbell’s biography of 
Lord Brougham, in which tl:e frailties of his nature are set forth with 
malignant and cruel exactness, has awakened inquiry into the real 
mental condition of the ex-chancellor during his long and busy life. 
Let us see whether the evidence furnishes another example of how 
near great wits are allied to madness. 

Charity assuredly will rejoice at the attempt which has been made 
to show that “ there lurked in the nobly-endowed mental constitution 
of Lord Brougham a latent germ wkich on several occasions was de- 
veloped into an actual frenzy.” 

Dr. Daniel H. Tuke writes, in a recent number of the Journal of 
Mental Science: “To the subtle disorder of those delicate mental 
forces whose integrity is essential to sustained power and success will 
be attributed the extraordinary fact that the successful chancellor, 
who enjoyed a greater supremacy and popularity than any of his 
predecessors, Cardinal Wolsey alone excepted, and was dubbed Henry 
IX. by the bar, not only fell from his high estate, but never rose to 
office again, or to a commanding position as an independent states- 
man, although living six-and-thirty years longer, and in the possession 
of so many remarkable mental gifts.” 

Lord Brougham’s father was noted for his oddity, and his eccen- 
tricity may have been inherited in an intenser form by his celebrated 
son. 

Sir Thomas Lauder says that, at the age of twenty-two, Lord 
Brougham’s conduct was so eccentric as to lead to the belief of a 


slight tendency toward insanity, and his friends were very uneasy | 


about him. Some of his pranks at this time are mentioned, while 
others are only hinted at. We are told he took to wearing 
glasses on the suggestion that he had quite suddenly become near- 
sighted ; that he had ridden away from the circuit-town upon the 
horse of a friend, against his friend’s will; and that he had thrown 
some tea over a young lady, for which he had been called to ac- 
count. On returning to Edinburgh from his circuit, he fell ill, and 
was for some weeks confined to his bed, suffering from much de- 
pression of spirits, supposed to have been brought on by great ex- 
citement. About this time, a favorite brother, whom he had loved 
more than all his kindred, was killed in a duel, on his way to join his 
regiment in India. “This sudden and tragical bereavement,” says 
the Edinburgh Review (April, 1869), “actually unhinged his mind for 
a time—so he himself believed. There were various periods in 
Brougham’s life in which that over-vigorous mental frame underwent 
a partial collapse, and this was one of them. He was—or afterward 
fancied that he had been—possessed by an irrational desire of ven- 
geance on the murderer, and burned to set out without delay in pur- 
suit of him, under a temporary forgetfulness that the object was in 
another quarter of the globe.” During the most brilliant portion of 
his career—1810 to 1830—when the admiring public saw no flaw or 
harm, his intimates frequently noticed unmistakable signs of mental 
unsoundness. He became again much afflicted by losing another 


brother ; and Lord Campbell says: “To his death may be ascribed 
the fantastical acts and the misfortunes which soon after marked the 
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chancellor’s career.” The writer in the Zdiaburgh Review speaks of 
this period of his life as “those days of discreditable memory;” of 
“the outrages which he was in the habit of perpetrating, not only on 
dignity, but on decency;” of “his grotesque extravagances ;” and 
of “his capriciously malevolent and eccentric selection of the objects 
of his antipathies.”. The newspapers charged him with drunkenness 
and opium-eating. The Zimes said: “For some months past Lora 
Brougham has been under a morbid excitement, seldom evinced by 
those of his Majesty's subjects who are supposed to remain masters 
of their own actions.” To quote again from the Scotch reviewer: 
“Through his wild visit to Scotland [1834], and for many months 
afterward, his mind was clearly off its balance. . . . His temperament 
became for a time uncontrollable, his perception of facts and reason- 
ing greatly disordered.” He accompanied the king in this visit to 
Scotland, carrying with him the great seal, and behaving himself so as 
to give strong countenance to the theory of insanity. “I cannot ac- 
count,” the king said, “for the chancellor clandestinely running away 
with the great seal beyond the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
except upon the supposition that he is out of his mind, of which there 
have for some time been strong symptoms ” (Campbell’s Life). 

When the Whigs came again into power, and Lord Melbourne re- 
fused positively to have Brougham in the cabinet, as “it was impos- 
sible to act with him,” he became a prey to rage and disappointment, 
Lord Campbell says that his mind was very seriously affected. He 
retired to his country-house, and there remained “ plunged in deep 
melancholy.” 

Such are the facts which have been brought forward to support 
the theory of Lord Brougham’s life-long insanity, and to explain the 
inconsistencies and blemishes of his character, which led to his 
eclipse as a public man—to his sun going down while it was yet day. 





PROSPECT PARK. 





HE cartoon accompanying this number of the JournaL presents 
one of the many charming views to be found in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. This park possesses rare natural advantages ; it is located 
on the hills in the rear of the city, between two and three miles from 
Fulton Ferry, and embraces within its limits hills, ravines, brooks, 
and, more than all, clusters of forest-trees of many of the hardiest and 
most beautiful varieties to be found on the continent. The views from 
all portions of the park are charming, but the most comprehensive is 
that from the “ Lookout,” near the eastern entrance. From this point, 
on a clear day, one can take in at a glance the coast from Far Rocka- 
way to Sandy Hook, with the Atlantic as a background ; the Bay and 
the Hudson, from Jersey Heights to the northerly terminus of the 
Palisades, and the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, with 
all the islands in the Bay, East River, and Sound. 

Notwithstanding the natural advantages possessed by this park, it 
is indebted for much of its present attractiveness to the designs of 
Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux, the architects ; the careful elaboration of 
these designs by Mr. John Bogart, engineer, and the good taste of O. C. 
Bullard, park inspector, under whose immediate supervision all trees, 
vines, and shrubbery, have been set out or transplanted, and the 
general gardening operations carried on, In its original state the park 
contained detached pieces of woods, separated by fields and roads, 
presenting thereby a somewhat broken and inartistic effect. Over six 
hundred of the trees have been transplanted within two years, and 
have been so arranged that all these groups are connected in one 
harmonious whole—a resylt which has greatly enhanced the beauty of 
the grounds. Of these trees so removed but seven have died. 

An artificial stream, to be supplied from a well, is now construct- 
ing, which will wind through the woods and between the hills, its 
course varied by pools, rapids, and cascades, and its waters enlivened 
with fish of various kinds. The well which is to supply the stream is 
of great magnitude, and is one of the sights of the park. It is lo- 
cated on the south side of Lookout Hill, near the lake. Its depth is 
fifty-one feet ; its diameter fifty feet atthe bottom, and forty-five at the 
top. The supply is an excellent cold spring water, of sufficient capa- 
city, in case of a failure of the water-supply from other sources, to 
furnish all that is required for the ornamented waters, and at all times 
to keep them in a condition favorable to health. A large number of 
drinking-fountains will be supplied from the same. The interior of 
the well can be visited by means of a spiral staircase. 
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The lake, a portion of which is shown in our illustration, now has 
a water surface of fifteen acres, but when completed it will contain 
about fifty acres, and will be abundantly supplied with pleasure-boats 
of all kinds. When we say that the park is over half finished, we 
mean to say that over one-half of the labor necessary has been com- 
pleted ; but this labor has much, in fact most of it, been of a character 
which does not show its results to the casual visitor, the purely orna- 
mental being still almost untouched, and of a character which it will 
probably take two years to develop. One of the finest views in the 
park is that from the rustic shelter near the principal entrance. 

The main entrance, which is reached by the Flatbush Avenue and 
Atlantic Avenue cars, is a large circular space called the “ Plaza,” 
which is covered with Belgian pavement, and which contains a splen- 
did fountain and a bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln. The plaza is made 
really beautiful by three graceful artificial mounds covered with turf, 
which serve to conceal the approaches and to break the flat uniformity 
of stone which would otherwise be presented. A similar plaza will be 
prepared at the eastern entrance. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





ORMAL schools in this country are of comparatively recent date. 

The mode of conducting them is still a work of experiment— 

with some of us, at least. The experience of normal schools in Eu- 

rope is not in any great degree available to us. We must determine 

for ourselves the best method of conducting schools for training 

teachers. That is our work—not to build up institutions to rival our 

academies and colleges, but institutions to prepare teachers for the 

common schools, This I regard as a work worthy of the ablest and 
best-trained minds. 

Our work is, to prepare men and women to become teachers. How 
shall we teach our pupils to teach? 

How did we, who are “deemed and taken” to be teachers, learn 
to teach? Did we not all learn to teach by teaching, or by trying to 
teach, just as we all learned to walk by walking, or by trying to walk ? 
At the outset, we followed the example of those who taught us. We 
selected one or more of our teachers as a model or as models. We 
did not servilely imitate them. Their example gave direction to our 
course, which was perhaps subsequently modified, corrected, improved, 
by our experience. 

Teaching is an art. The teacher is an artist ; he is a professor of 
the finest of the fine arts—that of developing, directing, “ giving form 
and pressure” to the immortal mind, His mode of acquiring skill is 
analogous to that of the painter. The painter selects his models, 
not that he may copy them, but to aid him in developing his concep- 
tions of excellence. He also catches something of the spirit of his 
model—practises a kind of unconscious imitation, which is not at all 
inconsistent with originality. In like manner, the teacher may catch 
something of the spirit of his model, and practise an unconscious 
imitation. : 

In the fine arts, or, rather, in the other fine arts, the importance 
of models is fully admitted. No amount of instruction on the prin- 
ciples of an art, and no amount of effort under the guidance of those 
principles, will supply the place of models. Principles themselves 
can be taught most effectively by skilful exemplification. 

The first thing that we need for the benefit of our pupils in nor- 
mal schools is good teachers—model teachers. The very best edu- 
cational talent should be secured. What we want is, not doctors of 
divinity and of law and of philosophy, and mistresses of arts and de- 
vices, but men and women who know how to teach. 

In the next place, we should -teach our pupils the branches which 
they will be called to teach—reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
penmanship, the English language. Other branches should be added; 
but I think these should be taught in the normal school. Two objects 
will be gained by this: 

1. The pupils will be acquainted with the studies they will be called 
to teach. 

2. In the process of being properly taught, they will learn to 
teach ; they will, at least, be made familiar with good models. This 
I regard as far more important than lectures on the art of teaching. 

Some suppose that the normal school teaches the elementary 
branches from an unfortunate necessity—the pupils come so imper- 
fectly prepared that the normal school must turn aside from its proper 
work, that of training its pupils in the science and art of teaching, to 





drill them in studies with which they ought to be familiar before they 
come. 

From such I differ. I would teach the pupils these studies because 
I regard it as one of the most efficient means of teaching them to 
teach. Let the pupil be taught by one who knows how to teach, and 
he will be apt to go and do likewise. I grant that it is the province 
of the norma] school to teach the principles of the art of teaching— 
that is, so far as is practicable. It requires some degree of mental 
discipline fully to understand what is meant by a principle, and its 
relation to a rule deduced from it, and still more to understand a prin- 
ciple and deduce rules from it for one’s self. We must adapt our 
instructions to the capacities and mental condition of our pupils. It 
may be easy for us to lay down principles systematically; but it may 
not be so easy for our pupils to understand us. We should teach 
principles so far as we can ; but I apprehend that to pupils in the nor. 
mal school they are best taught in connection with class-instruction, 
as exemplified in the teaching received. 

It may be said that, by requiring a higher degree of attainment as 
the condition of admittance, the course could be elevated. That is 
true. But is the object of a normal school to secure as elevated a 
course as possible, or to use the means best adapted to make good 
common-school teachers? If this be the object, then one of the 
means should be thorough instruction in the studies they will be 
called to teach. oe 

With this instruction should be blended what is usually termed 
normal instruction, or instruction in the art of teaching. When a 
topic has been properly presented to the class, in a manner adapted 
to the condition of the class, attention can be called to the proper 
method of presenting it to minds in a different condition. The pupil 
will thus get the idea that the best teaching is that best adapted to 
the minds of those taught. You may give a lecture or course of lec- 
tures on the modes of teaching arithmetic, or you may blend that 
instruction with the presentation of the successive topics of instruc- 
tion. The latter, I am inclined to think, will have a greater influence 
on the practice of the pupils than the former. 

Next comes practice in the art of teaching. Hence there must be 
a school for practice connected with the normal school. The pupils 
should teach in this school, under the supervision of the heads of de- 
partments in the normal school. The teacher of mathematics in the 
normal should supervise the teaching of mathematics in the school 
for practice. The other teachers should supervise the teaching in 
their respective departments. By this means individual instruction 
can be given. 

This practice should extend over a period of at least nine weeks, 
and should, during that period, occupy the chief attention of the 
pupil. 

I would not have the course of study in a normal school limited to 
the branches usually taught in common schocls. Whatever can be 
done during the period allotted to the course, in the way of instruction 
and discipline in other studies, should be done. The more true cul- 
ture one has, the better teacher he may become. The teacher influ- 
ences by what he is, as well as by what he says ; hence, the more culture 
he possesses, the better. 

Two inferences may be drawn from what has been said. The first 
is, that all good teachers, whether in the common school, the academy, 
or the college, are normal teachers—that is, are teachers of the art 
of teaching. Normal schools have not a monopoly of the good 
work. 

The second is, that too much must not be expected from normal 
schools. Those who conduct them should not attempt more than is 
feasible. Sending one to a normal school will not of necessity make 
a teacher of him any more than sending him to a musical conservatory 
will of necessity make a musician of him. Not every one who has a 
capacity to acquire knowledge has capacity to become a teacher. Only 
a part of those who repair to the normal school will become teachers 
worthy of the name. 





TABLE-TALK. 





ly is singular that, in questions of wealth, the simplest laws of politi- 

cal economy are rarely understood. We ceaselessly hear the 
accumulation of riches deplored, when this accumulation is desired 
for what are called purely selfish ends. ‘Some seek wealth,” says & 
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contemporary, “ with a view to future indolence, others to serve self- 
ish ambition, and others—lamentably few in number—as a means of 
doing good.” Now this is sentimental nonsense, written in entire mis- 
conception of the natural laws of wealth. Men who accumulate wealth 
are sure to do good to others, no matter if they should be wicked enough 
to desire otherwise. All forms of industry are maintained by accumu- 
lated wealth ; the energies that are directed by capital—which is ac- 
cumulated riches—build steamers, dig canals, construct railways, erect 
bridges, set in operation factories, cheapen by multiplying products, 
and in fact render civilization possible. All the ten thousand com- 
forts that we enjoy are the result of “ selfish ambition,” coupled with 
a love of “future indolence.” To these two things we owe every ma- 
terial good we have. If wealth had never been accumulated for self- 
ish ends—if everybody had been animated with a desire of “ doing good 
to others,” if that means, as we suppose, eleemosynary distribution— 
capital would have been wasted, industry in consequence would have 
languished, men would have been rendered vicious by enforced idleness 
and encouraged mendicancy, and social chaos rather than social 
progress would have been the result. A man with a million of money, 
who distributes it in alms ever so judiciously, can only afford a tem- 
porary relief to deserving poverty ; but a similar amount employed in 
erecting factories or in organizing productive industries, supplies, no 
matter how selfish may be the motives, the only permanent security 
against poverty and destitution that can be devised. Accumulation is 
the primary necessity of industry ; it is not demand, as some suppose, 
that determines the employment of labor—this regulates only the di- 
rection that labor shall take; capital, and capital alone, is the sus- 
tenance of industry. Men, therefore, do well to accumulate, do well 
for themselves and for others; and these lamentations about the self- 
ishness that induces men to accumulate wealth to their own advantage 
are simply sentimental ignorance. There is nothing new in what we 
have said—and nothing disputable either. We have uttered only the 
simplest elementary axioms of political economy. 


—— We find among new English periodicals one of a very novel 
nature. It is called—and its title tells its mission fully—“ The Po- 
etical Magazine: a Monthly Periodical devoted to the Writings of 
Amateur Poets.” This odd notion may seem at first sight absurd, 
but absolutely we know of no literary scheme more likely to confer 
lasting benefit, not merely upon a class, but upon the whole public at 
large. The necessity of printing, after one has written, has been felt 
and recognized by all scribblers. “The spirits that I have raised 
haunt me,” said Shelley, “ until I have sent them to the devil of a 
printer ;” and every one who has made diagnoses of those afflicted 
with the cacoéthes scribendi has observed that the fever for writing can 
only be abated by ink-letting. This necessity has led to more dire in- 
flictions upon editors primarily, and the public secondarily, than is 
within our power to compute. Every man who has ever conducted a 
periodical knows what sufferings an editor has to endure from ambi- 
tious rhymesters; how ceaselessly he is beset with earnest letters from 
hopeful poets, urging upon his attention their little effusions ; and what 
endless offence he is alWays giving by not inserting three or four times 
as many verses as his entire space would contain. Editors and pub- 
lishers stand as breakwaters between the public and vast floods of 
untutored verse, and they only know the extent, the force, the per- 
sistence, of the assaulting enemy. A poetical magazine would afford 
@ natural outlet for all these pent-up forces, relieve the ordinary pe- 
riodicals from a most uncomfortable pressure, and afford a good many 
clever versifiers a chance of airing their rhymes. The success of the 
enterprise need not be doubted. Every rhyming youth in the country 
would become a subscriber—and the number of these is legion. 
Buckle tells us that in Germany learned writers have no general pub- 
lic—they simply address each other; our poets may console them- 
selves that, in their case, to address each other is to reach pretty 
nearly the entire bgdy of book-readers. 


—— Mr. A. Boyd Houghton, an English draughtsman of reputa- 
tion, is now in this country, taking notes and making drawings of 
scenes, people, and places, for publication in the new London illus- 
trated journal, The Graphic. A few of our contemporaries have de- 
nounced Mr. Houghton’s drawings as caricatures, and as being, so far 
as they have appeared, no more justly representative of our people 
than Mr. Trollope’s or Mr. Dickens’s extravagant satires. Mr. Hough- 
ton’s drawings have been really too meaningless and harmless for this 
indignation. As a rule, they have been notable principally for an al- 








most entire absence of any thing characteristically American, and might 
almost as well have been entitled “Graphic England” as “ Graphic 
America.” The picture of the Broadway policeman was recognizable 
through all its extravagance, much as the picked and stalwart mem- 
bers of the Broadway squad may resent the artist’s inability to appre- 
ciate their tall figures and fine uniforms; and the interior of a New- 
York barber-shop was both faithful and amusing. But the “ New- 
York Ladies and their Veils” was absurd, and represented nothing 
characteristic of our streets. The “ Visiting Prisoners in the Tombs” 
might serve: for the interior of any prison in Christendom; and the 
“ Ladies’ Window at the New-York Post-Office” is utterly without point, 
either national or otherwise. Where Mr. Houghton finds women 
promenading in long trails, perhaps he can explain, but we, at least, 
never discover them. “Trotting on Eighth Avenue” is unmistakably 
American in general features, but there are errors of fact and errors 
in drawing. The “sulky” does not accurately represent the vehicle 
of that name, and, in the buggy, the driver is placed on the left side, 
according to the English fashion, instead of on the right, according to 
ours. Mr. Houghton’s errors of commission, however, are minor ones. 
What seems surprising is his failure to seize upon the real character- 
istics of our city. No one, from the drawings that have so far ap- 
peared, would be likely to get any very definite idea of our streets, or 
of the manners of our people. We should not object to a little good- 
natured satire at Mr. Houghton’s hands, if he will only perform his 
promise, and give us “ Graphic America ” in fact, and not let his pen- 
cil exhaust itself in characterless sketches. 


—— We printed a few weeks ago a communication from a corre- 
spondent, suggesting a limitation of the suffrage to the head of the 
family, whether man or woman; and now, to show that, if in a multi- 
tude of counsellors there may not always be wisdom, there is pretty 
sure to be variety of opinion, we offer to our readers the suggestion of 
another correspondent, that the suffrage should be placed in the 
hands of women only! But our correspondent would not deprive men 
of all political rights and privileges. He would make men rulers, as 
now, but have them elected by women. “ Rulers,” says this philoso- 
pher, “ should not be self-elected. What would be thought of a com- 
munity that allowed its legislators to elect themselves to office ?” Our 
correspondent complains that men have gone on electing themselves 
to office, sharing among each other the spoils, utterly regardless of 
the rights of the other sex ; and now, in order to restore a perfect equi- 
librium in society, giving to each branch of the human family its 
proper share of the duties and privileges of government, he would 
have men administer the law, and women act as the electors. In 
social society, he tells us, the head of the family is elected by the 
female. Man cannot become lord of the house until he woos and wins 
the suffrage of the woman ; and from this precedent he derives his ar- 
gument for such a change in our political methods that will give us 
“men to rule and women to elect.” He thinks this could easily be 
accomplished by a constitutional amendment prefixing two letters of 
the alphabet in connection with and before the word male, wherever it 
occurs in connection with the franchise; and as a consequence he is 
convinced that “ America then would be unique. Her standard of 
severeignty would be higher than that of any other nation, and her 
progress in civilization beyond our present conception.” 


“What to have for dinner” is often a social question of 
grave and most distracting importance. It is the great perplexity of 
the household, and, according to a contemporary, the cause of one of 
the greatest “ wrongs” women have to endure. Every woman is under 
the necessity of knowing every meal what is on the table before she 
comes to it, and this is something men would find intolerable. Neither 
breakfast nor dinner, it is said, can ever come to a housekeeper as a 
pleasant novelty ; but, before we bewail this hard necessity, let us ask 
whether the pleasure of anticipation is not as great as the pleasure of 
surprise? And then a genuine surprise is the rarest of things, while 
anticipation may enter into our daily experience. If “ what to have 
for dinner ” is such a perplexity, the more opportunity is thereby af- 
forded for judgment, taste, and invention; and, whenever the man 
proves tu be charmed with a surprise, then the woman is delighted with 
atriumph. There is, moreover, a pleasure in selection, in arrange 
ment, and in the display of skill necessary to prepare a favorite dish 
which the woman enjoys as peculiarly her own. How utterly feeble 
is the pleasure of a man who looks upon a picture, compared to the 
deligtt of the man who wrought it! If the beauty of a poem is 
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pleasing to one who reads it, it has, beyond question, enraptured the 
soul of the poet who produced it. There is no happiness like the 
happiness of creating; and this is true in little things as well as in big 
things. The pride of the housekeeper in her triumphs of culinary 
skill is keener, far more intellectual, more worthy, and more suitably 
emulative, than the coarse and narrow pleasure of the one whose 
palate is temporarily stimulated by it. Women, therefore, need not 
pine over a lot that excludes them from the surprises of the table. In 
this, as in other things, it is better to bestow than to receive. 


— Mrs. Burleigh, in a recent lecture in this city, made some sug- 
gestions about the management of children, which seem to us worthy 
of general attention. She maintained that they were often fussed over 
too much, and would be better for a judicious letting alone. They 
have a right to be shielded from the curiosity of visitors, and from in- 
discriminate petting. They have a right to be taught obedience, a 
right to employment, and the free use of their faculties, a right to per- 
fect justice in government. They should have small sums of money, 
and they should especially be made self-helpful. A child is an em- 
bodied interrogation, and has a right to have his questions answered. 
He has a right to have opinions and to express them. Children must 
have their sorrows respected, and they must not be ridiculed. Their 
individuality should be regardéd as sacred as that of the adult. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of bringing up children, Mrs. Burleigh 
thought, was the love of exercising authority, and the love of serving 
one beloved. Paternity imposes duties, it does not establish claims. 
Greater than the debt children owe their parents is the debt parents 
owe their children—a debt of harmonious organizations, favorable 
conditions, and finest development. “To our children we are indebted 
for constant incentives to noble living, and for the brightening of our 
darkest hours.”” There is undoubtedly a good deal of force in these 
suggestions. Many parents seem to regard their children as slaves, 
having no rights that older people are bound to respect, and no feel- 
ings to be considered or treated with tenderness. 





Art, Hlusic, and the Drama. 


R. PALGRAVE, from whose recent essay on ‘‘ The Practical 
Laws of Decorative Art’? we have previously quoted, speaks 
of Greek methods in decorative art as follows: ‘“‘The general method 
on which the Greeks worked; the principles of propriety which 
they followed; the taste which they showed—these are the models 
that should guide us, the eternal rules—eternal, not because they 
are Greek, but because they are of all time; because they are more 
completely strong and sane, yet also more completely imagina- 
tive and tender, than any other. One instinct, then, under which 
the Greeks rejected a close imitation of natural detail in their or- 
nament, I take to have been this, that we cannot imitate it without 
soon quitting that symmetricality which is of the essence of decora- 
tion ; that it presently, if so treated, as in modern china, or carpets, or 
book-illustration, either becomes too realistic, and looks like an actual 
wreath placed round or on the material, or turns into a picture, and ap- 
peals to us as free art, not as decorative art. Another ground, of wider 
application (because it refers to art generally), lies in the great principle 
of proportioning the degree of pains put into our work, and of close- 
ness in reproduction, to the worthiness of the subject—to its intellec- 
tual or emotional importance. Now human life (including religious 
representations) is of so much higher value in this respect than any 
other object which art can handle, that every thing else is carefully 
subordinated to it in all good art. Thus the patterns on the best vases, 
though touched with an exquisiteness of hand enough to drive any artist 
but a Durer to despair, are always, intentionally, freely touched, and 
never exhibit that faultless and feelingless mechanical accuracy which is 
the glory—and the death—of our decorative system. The illustrative 
details of the scene are less studied than the pose and attitudes of the 
figures; and though the features (in accordance with an instinct of 
Greek art) are not highly studied, yet the outline and character of the 
head has always received the greatest attention. One might expect that 
subjects of religious or human interest, treated in this skilful way, 
would carry us beyond the proper sphere of decorative art; but, no! 
that reverence for law, which the Greeks felt more strongly than any 
other race, does not fail them. However important the subject may be, 
it is always kept in subordination to the general form of the vase, which, 
as expressing the deepest constructive propriety toward the material, 
. uniformly preserves its preéminence.”’ 


The volume of memoirs of Hector Berlioz, the celebrated composer, 
recently published by Messrs. Levy Brothers, gives a complete idea of 


his troubled existence. His hatred of Italian music, and his horror of 
Rossini, raised a host of enemies against him in his native country, with 
whom he waged incessant war. For him Gluck and Mozart were the 
high-priests of melody, who had raised their art to something above the 
dignity of merely pleasing. Forsaking his own country, he determined 
to fortify his confidence in himself, and his fervor for German music, by 
residing in Germany; which he qualified as his intellectual fatherland, 
His musical travels beyond the Rhine, unlike those in Italy, are written 
in passionate strains and with a degree of joyful animation seldom dis- 
played elsewhere in this book of an artist’s troubles and sorrows. There 
he felt he was understood, admired, and fully appreciated ; his receptions 
at Mayence, Frankfort, Stuttgart, and Dresden, having been a succession 
of magnificent ovations. In the midst of those triumphs he forgot the 
series of deceptions and defeats sustained by him in Paris. * He felt his 
courage rise, removed from the people whom he characterized as 
infinitely small and narrow-minded in every thing belonging to music, 
Far from Cherubini, Boieldieu, Auber, and Rossini, his enemies in the 
field of art, he freely published his contempt of their works, sparing 
them neither cut nor epigram. The double significance of Rossini’ s last 
word of adieu to him was long a standing joke in Parisian drawing- 
rooms: ‘‘ Partant, quittes,” meaning either “‘on departing from us, we 
are quits,” or “‘ on departing from us, desist.” 


A letter from Rome, dated in April, and published in the Londoa 
Atheneum, says: “ A pretty féte was given here last month, in the form 
of a reception, by four American artists, Messrs. F. Crowninshield, 
Charles C. Coleman, George H. Yewell, and Elihu Vedder. Purely ar- 
tistic in its character, it was as novel as it was pleasing; and, among the 
hundreds who were present, the feeling was general that there had not 
been a more interesting soirée during the season. The rooms of Mr. 
Vedder, which were fitted up for the occasion, were hung with clever 
paintings by himself and his brotherartists. Refreshments were served 
in an outer room, and, amid the merry gossip, two men dressed as 
troubadours ascended to an elevated seat and played at intervals on man- 
dolins. Slight though the music was, it was executed with great pre- 
cision and taste, and delighted all by its admirable harmony with the 
character of the entertainment. Such receptions are by no means un- 
common in New York, I am told, and are well attended; and it is to be 
hoped that this /éte may be indicative of an intention to introduce this 
agreeable exotic into Rome.” 


Of a new London play, called “‘ Behind the Scenes,” the Atheneum 
says: “‘ This piece has almost every fault a play can have. Its plot isa 
farrago of crimes committed by preposterous characters acting on in- 
adequate motives ; its action is scarcely intelligible, its moral tone is ob- 
jectionable, and its representations of the life it professes to depict are 
unnatural and untrue. Few plays that have been seen on the boards of 
a well-conducted theatre pander to a more ignoble curiosity, or strive to 
earn a less worthy reputation. The life of actors is depicted in the 
colors in which the opponents of stage-plays have always represented 
it, and the behind-scenes of a theatre are shown as avery tolerable imi- 
tation of pandemonium. Forgery, murder, arson, are the principal in- 
gredients in the story, and the characters embrace more specimens of 
different forms of infamy than one play, so far as we remember, has 
hitherto exhibited.” 


The Gazette des Beauz Arts, Paris, has just published a handsome 
volume, in octavo, illustrated with superior engravings, entitled “ An- 
nuaire’’ (or Year-book), containing much valuable information indis- 
pensable to artistsand amateurs. In the limited space of three hundred 
pages, it gives the names, addresses, official rewards, etc., of about five 
thousand living artists ; a list of collectors, amateurs, etc., in more than 
a thousand localities of France and Algeria; notices about museums, 
libraries, learned societies, curiosities, etc., of Paris and the provinces ; 
the organization and regulations of all the great establishments of ar- 
tistic teaching; the complete list of all the historic monuments of 
France ; and a great many other particulars relating to the present state 
of art in France and throughout Eurppe. This work, regularly con- 
tinued, will preserve a great body of useful information that would 
otherwise be lost, and will be of inestimable value to the future his- 
torians of contemporary art in France. 


Mr. Robertson’s new comedy, entitled “‘ M. P.,”ghas met with a de- 
cided success in London. It was produced at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, following “‘School,” which had just been withdrawn after 
being acted, without intermission, nearly four hundred times. The 
story of ‘‘M. P.” is of modern familiar life; the characters are care- 
fully studied from actual life ; but there is a freshness, so the critics re- 
port, a poetical beauty, a liveliness and animation, which render the 
play extremely charming. ‘ Mr. Robertson,” says the London News, 
“has the courage to look for his materials, not among the traditional 
figures of the stage, but in the society of his own time; and he has the 








power, not of the mere photographer, but of the painter, who, while 
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copying Nature, knows how to add those indefinable touches which 
idealize and raise it into the region of art.”’ 


The new comedy of ‘‘ The Lancers,”’ at Wallack’s Theatre, is one of 
the brightest dramatic productions of the year. There is not a dull line in 
it, nor does the interest atany moment lag. It is just the ideal of what a 
slight comedy of incident should be—brisk, vivacious, picturesque, and 
uniformly pleasing. There is freshness in the incidents, a charm in the 
pleasant little love-story that makes up the plot of the play, and the 
actors are very successful in their several parts. Mr. Wyndham, as the 
young hero of the play, is very good, his earnestness being without 
theatrical rant, and his vivacity having lightness and grace. Of Miss 
Louisa Moore, as the heroine, we must quote the graceful compliment of 
the Zribune + “ Every one knows how a rose-bush bursts into bloom. 
There is a certain sweet negligence about it. That sort of negligence 
pervaded Miss Moore’s acting. It was, really, very careful ; but it had 
a delightful atmosphere of graceful ease and involuntary sweetness.” 


The “ Vaisseau Fantéme’’ (Phantom-Ship) of M. Wagner was en- 
thusiastically applauded in the Cirque de )’Impératrice on the 7th of 
April. It is pronounced, by competent critics, to be one of the most 
melodious and expressive compositions ever submitted to the public by 
M. Wagner, second only, as an effort of genius, to his ‘“‘ Lohengrin.” 
Another melody recently written to French words by this master (so 
severely criticised by some, and so passionately extolled by others), has 
met with a great and legitimate success. It is entitled ‘‘ Berceuse”’ (the 
Rocker), is full of freshness and grace, and must have been conceived 
by the author of “‘ Meistersinger” in a moment of agreeable distrac- 
tion. In style it might be taken for a posthumous work of Schubert or 
Mendelssohn. 


The following are the best musical publications issued abroad in the 
first fortnight of April: Instrumental music—‘“ L’Invincible”’ (the In- 
vincible), by Baron ; ‘* Suez,’ by Ouvier; ‘‘ Grand Fantasia upon the 
Austrian National Hymn,” by Vilbac ; “‘ Quadrille, for Militfry Music,” 
by Wittmann. Music for the Piano—‘“ Robin des Bois,’’ ‘‘ Nabuco,” 
“La Gazza Ladra,” by Wagner, arranged for four hands; “ Sleep by 
thy Cradle,” by Avice; ‘‘The Brigands,” brilliant fantasia, by Ket- 
terer; ‘‘Song of Spring,” caprice, by Leybach ; ‘“‘ The Bouquet of Vio- 
lets,” by Berthemet. Vocal Music—‘* Dream of Love,” by Auber; 
“ Romance of the Rose,” operetta, by Offenbach ; ‘*A Dream,” by Salo- 
mon ; “ Departing and Returning,” by Abadie; ‘‘ Summer,’’ by Costa. 


An artist, who long enjoyed a European reputation, the celebrated vio- 
linist M. Ch. de Beriot, died recently, aged sixty-eight years. This once 
brilliant virtuoso, the husband of the equally-celebrated Madame Malibran 
(called in her day “‘ La Grande Malibran), whose concertos and varied 
airs, at one time the delight of the best society in Paris, are still remem- 
bered as the best types of the “di bravura genre,” was, in the midst of 
his success, smitten with blindness and other physical infirmities, about 
twenty years ago, which long period was spent by him in suffering and 
obscurity, which only terminated with his existence. 


A new opera, in one act, the work of Madame Anais Marcelli, was 
performed for the first time on the 11th of April in the saloons of Ma- 
dame the Countess Perriére-Pilté, in Paris. The accomplished lady is 
the authoress of the poem as well as of the music. A competent critic 
present declares that it abounds in melodies, skilfully developed, in 
which all tastes and schools will find something to admire. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have it represented in the Théatre Lyrique. 


Rubinstein, the prince of modern pianists and Titan of the key- 
board, has composed a new fantasia for pianos and orchestras, which was 
executed for the first time on the 15th of April, in the Salle Herz, amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a select audience. The first part of this 
masterly composition is a charming chef-d’ euvre throughout, more espe- 
cially, however, the episode in scherzo, The remainder of the piece, al- 
though not equal to the first part, contains many passages of great beauty 
and interest, the fantasia, as a whole, being in every point worthy of the 
reputaticn of Rubinstein. 


Madame Niemann Seebach, the eminent German tragédienne, will 
come to America next autumn, making her first appearance at the French 
Theatre, in this city. Janauscheck, the famous German actress, will 
also appear here the ensuing season, making her first attempt at playing 
in English. Malle. Nillson is also coming, so altogether we need not 
pine for foreign celebrities. 


Scientific Hotes. 


T a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, M. Bouley, 

one of its members, read a paper on the number of deaths caused 

by the bites of mad animals. According to M. Bouley, who admitted, 
however, that the statistics from the different departments were not so 











complete as might be wished, there were, from 1863 to 1868 inclusive, 
three hundred and twenty persons bitten in France ; of these three hun- 
dred and twenty, one hundred and twenty-nine died, i. e., there was a 
mortality of forty per cent. Of the three hundred and twenty persons 
bitten, thirty-eight per cent. escaped witliout any further effects. The 
remaining twelve per cent. failed to report the consequences of their 
being bitten; probably they also escaped unharmed. Much fewer 
women than men were bitten, a fact which M. Bouley does not hesitate 
to ascribe to their petticoats and crinoline. Of the bites by animals 
afflicted by rabies, two hundred and eighty-four were caused by dogs, 
and only twenty-six by bitches; five by cats, and five by wolves. M. 
Bouley’s report shows that, as it has long been asserted by men of 
science, the idea that canine madness is more prevalent in summer 
than in winter is a mere vulgarerror. In the spring of the different 
years over which his researches had extended, there were eighty-nine 
cases reported; in the summer, seventy-four; in the autumn, sixty- 
four; and in the winter, seventy-four cases. The period of incubation 
was generally about two months; after that time has elapsed any one 
who had been bitten is justified in considering himself out of danger. 
When madness supervenes it is generally fatal on the third day. Bites 
in the face would seem to be the most dangerous; out of thirty-two 
persons bitten in the face twenty-nine died, three only escaping. As 
to the remedies to be adopted, M. Bouley did not hesitate to affirm that 
the hot iron was the only one on which any reliance could be placed. 
Out of one hundred and thirty-four wounds which were cauterized, 
there were only forty-two fatal cases ; while of sixty-six wounded per- 
sons who neglected cauterization, no less than fifty-six died, only ten 
escaping. Other remedies should only be used when the hot iron can- 
not be immediately applied, but they should only be regarded as a 
makeshift. Marshal Vaillant made some interesting remarks with 
regard to the use of the muzzle, and related the following fact: 
**At Dijon,” said Marshal Vaillant, “‘ the mayor, M. Vernier, who is 
now a member of the Conseil d’ E’tat, was so persuaded that the muzzle 
only predisposed dogs to madness, that he forbade its use. No cases of 
madness appeared when the use of the muzzle was not enforced. His 
successor had the rule as to the wearing of muzzles reénforced, and cases 
of madness were immediately reported. In Constantinople (continued 
the marshal) the muzzle is never used, and they do not know what 
madness among dogs is. In Prussia, the less the muzzle is used the less 
madness is there.’? Baron Larrey agreed with his colleague in denoun- 
cing the use of the muzzle. 


Dr. Alexis Dobroslawin, of St. Petersburg, has recently made some 
curious observations on the operation of the intestinal juice. In order 
to obtain the intestinal juice, he made a fistulous opening into an iso- 
lated portion of the intestine of a dog, and inserted a canula into the 
orifice, which was properly secured. The dog was fed with a pound 
of horse-flesh and a single supply of water daily. Investigations were 
in the first instance made with a view of ascertaining the quantity of 
intestinal secreted juice. The material obtained consisted of a thin fluid 
and of a mucous portion, the relative proportion of which varied toa 
considerable extent under different circumstances, but from an isolated 
portion of intestine (having a length of thirteen centim.) in one dog he 
obtained thirty-four grains, and in another, where the isolated portion 
of intestine had a length of seventeen centim., twenty-eight grains per 
hour. The results of electrical excitation by means of induction car- 
rents were very similar to those previously obtained by Thiry, and 
showed a considerable increase in the amount of the secretion during 
the passage of the current; and further researches showed that the 


} secretion thus obtained did not differ materially from that produced in 


the healthy and uninjured animal by the application of electricity to the 
freshly-exposed intestinal tract. The most interesting part of his re- 
searches, however, bears upon the action of the intestinal juice on starch, 
albumen, and fat, respectively. In regard to the former, he was able to 
convince himself, in opposition to the statements of Thiry, that the 
intestinal juice possesses a distinct power of converting starch into 
sugar, and this occurred in whatever state the juice might be, whether 
clear, or troubled, or filtered, or mingled with flocculent masses of mu- 
cus. The time required was in all instances nearly the same, or about 
two hours. In one instance, evidence of the presence of sugar was ob- 
tained in a quarter of an hour. In regard to albumen, his experiments 
were made with portions of raw fibrin of blood. These were kept at atem- 
perature of about one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, in contact with some 
of the recently-obtained intestinal juice, and it was found that a solvent 
action did occur, but with great slowness, from twenty to forty or even 
forty-eight hours being required. The dissolved fibrin underwent con- 
version without the development of any putrefactive odor into peptones, 
as was demonstrated by the action of a series of tests. The researches 
made with a view of ascertaining the action of the juice on fats, as olive- 
oil and butter, had a negative result ; he was never able to discover any 
of the fatty acids. 


At a recent meeting of the members of the Fiench Institute, M. 
Emile Blanchard warmly eulogized the life and scientific labors of M, 
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Michael Sars, the celebrated Norwegian zoologist, recently d d, at 
the age of sixty-four years. About thirty-five years ago he astonished 
the scientific world by his discovery of the transformation of the medu- 
sas, and of the different states of the same species of hydrapolypes. Un- 
known processes of generation were suddenly revealed, and strange 
facts, striking the mind by their very novelty, opened the way to inter- 
pretations and meditations concerning the marvellous phenomena of 
life—reproduction and development. At this early period of his life he 
enriched the history of animated creation with an admirable chapter. 
Appointed pastor to the parish-church of Kind in 1830, he faithfully 
performed the duties of his sacred calling during his long pastorate, and 
devoted every moment of spare time to scientific researches and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Thanks to his patience and zeal, the different 
species of shell-fish—zoophytes, annelides, polypes, medusas, acalephs, 
etc.—peculiar to Norway are now well known to zoologists in both Eu- 
rope and America. His works upon the fossil remains of the quater- 
nary period are exceedingly important, on account of the light they 
throw upon the geological phenomena of which the shores of Norway 
were the theatre, and upon the changes that have taken place in the 
Fauna of that country during a long succession of ages. Nearly every 
year he furnished fresh contributions to his favorite science of zoology, 
which increased his world-wide reputation, the importance of which 
could be but little appreciated by the simple-minded peasants and fisher- 
men of his parishes of Kind and Manger, who reverenced him especially 
for his good deeds and counsels, and for the sympathy and interest he 
felt and expressed for them, either in prosperity or adversity. After a 
pastorate of ten years in the parish of Kind, and sixteen in that of Man- 
ger, he was, in 1856, appointed professor of zoology in the University of 
Christiania, in which capacity he acted up to the time of his death. Hav- 
ing left a large family slightly provided for, M. Emile Alglave, of Paris, 
and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, of London, have succeeded in raising subscrip- 
tions on their behalf to the amount of four thousand dollars. 


Mr. H. Tarry, in a communication to the Scientific Association, in- 
formed the members of the discovery of a new process, called photo- 
glypty, which requires no light, and operates with great rapidity and 
cheapness. He confidently asserted that photoglypty would be to pho- 
tography what the latter has been to the daguerreotype. A negative 
upon glass is first made, then exposed to the sun or an artificial light, 
in an ordinary frame, by replacing the sheet of nitrated paper with a 
slight layer of bichromatized gelatine. The sheet of gelatine is after- 
ward removed, and washed with warm water; the parts exposed to the 
light, through the negative, swell more or less, according to the inten- 
sity of the light that has penetrated ; a positive in gelatine is thus ob- 
tained, in which the parts intended to be black on the proof are in 
relief. This positive once obtained, a large quantity of proofs may be 
produced without having recourse to light or a glass negative. In this 
process, plates are used, one centimetre in thickness, made of an alloy 
of lead and antimony, similar to that used in the preparation of print- 
ing-types. The sheet of gelatine is applied to this plate, and the whole, 
by the aid of an hydraulic press, is submitted to a pressure of more than 
a hundred atraospheres. The gelatine, instead of being flattened, pene- 
trates into the alloy underneath, which is tolerably malleable ; a new neg- 
ative is thus obtained in metal, upon which the black points of the 
proof are represented by the deeper hollows, and the demi-tones by the 
hollows which are less deep in proportion. This metal shape is after- 
ward used to print proofs with the greatest facility. Gelatine, colored 
black, or otherwise, as desired, may be poured upon it without precau- 
tion ; a sheet of common paper may be laid on the shape, and submitted 
to the copying-press ; a slight pressure suffices to make the thin layer 
of colored gelatine adhere to the paper, and a splendid positive proof is 
obtained, which it is impossible to distinguish from an ordinary photo- 
graph. This proof is not endangered by the action of light; to fix it, 
and render it unchangeable, it has only to be dipped in an alum-bath. 


M. Carbonnier, member of the French Geological Society, has suc- 
cessfully imported into French waters a peculiar Chinese fish of the ma- 
cropode genus, of remarkable fecundity. Having obtained from China 
a few hundred embryos of this species, he had considerable difficulty in 
finding proper nourishment for them. After eight days’ experimenting, 
he discovered, with the aid of the microscope, the presence of great 
numbers of animalcules of different kinds, which sprang from the organic 
substances he had thrown into the glass tank for their aliment, and which 
they, the embryons, seized and devoured with avidity. The fermenta- 
tion of ramifications of aquatic plants, cut into small morsels, proved to 
be the best substance for producing the proper kind of animalcules for 
them. They soon developed into the state of fry, and, after a month’s 
careful treatment, they became strong and healthy, and fit for more sub- 
stantial nourishment. This Chinese fish, when fully matured, lays from 
three hundred and fifty to four hundred and fifty eggs every fortnight, 
and is greatly esteemed throughout China for its delicacy of taste and 
flavor. It has hardly any bones, and the whole of the posterior part of 
the body is full and fleshy. M. Carbonnier is confident that he will 








within reach of the poorest classes a cheap and wholesome article of 
nourishment. 


The prize of Argenteuil, of twenty-four hundred dollars, for the most 
useful invention during the last five years in France, has been awarded 
to M. Champonnois, the inventor of the distillation of alcohol from 
the beet-root. Some idea of the importance of his discovery may be 
obtained by comparing the following figures: Before the alcohol was 
distilled from the beet-root, 4,867 acres of land, carrying this crop, 
were under cultivation, the proportion of wheat grown on this land 
to the acre being 53 bushels; the number of cattle supported being 
25,386 head; the number of cattle fattened being 6,955 head ; and the 
number of workers employed being 14,618. Since M. Champonnois’s 
discovery, the number of acres of land devoted to the cultivation of 
beet-root, divided into five hundred farms, has increased to 53,512 
acres ; the yield of wheat per acre, to 74 bushels; head of cattle sup- 
ported, to 51,449; head of cattle fattened, to 46,656; number of workers 
employed, to 40,453. 735,000 tons of beet-root, yielding 6,468,000 gal- 
lons of alcohol, at the average rate of 2 francs and 25 centimes pér gal- 
lon, produce a gross annual income of $2,911,000. 


A very interesting and economical process for resharpening files has 
been exhibited before the Société d’Encouragement of Paris, by M. 
Werdermann. Well-worn files are first carefully cleaned by means of 
hot water and soda; they are then placed in connection with the positive 
pole of a battery, in a bath composed of forty parts of sulphuric acid, 
eighty parts of nitric acid, and one thousand parts of water. The nega- 
tive pole is formed of a copper spiral surrounding the files, but not 
touching them ; the coil terminates in a wire which rises toward the 
surface. This arrangement is the result of practical experience. When 
the files have been ten minutes in the bath they are taken out, washed, 
and dried, when the whole of the hollows will be found to have been at- 
tacked in a very sensible manner ; but should the effect not be sufficient, 
they are replaced for the same period as before. 


M. Chapelas Coulvier-Gravier, director of the Luxembourg Obser- 
vatory, says, while explaining his new map of falling-stars : ‘‘ Whatever 
be the season of the year, if the positions and directions of shooting- 
stars be traced upon the same planisphere in relation to the horizon and 
the vertical, the first examination of this chart shows that they are dis- 
covered in all parts of the heavens, and in very varied directions. But, 
in pushing this examination further, we soon discover that meteors 
which have the same azimuth direction are all, or nearly all, thrown 
back into the part of the heavens diametrically opposed to that direc- 
tion. In other words, the shooting-stars coming from the northern di- 
rections all appear in the southern part of the heavens, and vice versa, 
The same may be said for all the azimuth directions.” 


The oft-reiterated statement that the eye of a dead animal has 
impressed upon it an image of the last object seen in life has been 
the subject of serious investigation in Germany. It has been stated 
that the eye of a murdered man had been found in which a por- 
trait of the murderer was distinctly traceable. In the investigation in 
question the eyes of thirty different animals, all of which had been 
killed with a view to subsequent examination, were carefully inspected, 
but in no case was there any evidence discovered to warrant the state- 
ment referred to. 


Professor Nordenskjold, who so successfully conducted the Swedish 
Arctic expedition of 1868, is making arrangements for a more important 
expedition to the same regions in 1871 and 1872. The object he has in 
view is to try and reach the pole by Parry’s route, north of Spitzbergen. 
He proposes wintering in one of the Seven Islands, to which he will 
forward an abundant supply of provisions, fuel, and winter clothing. 


On the 3ist of January last, between two and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a heavy fall of snow, of a black color, occurred at Arlovetz, 
accompanied by a violent northeast wind. The roofs of the peasants’ 
cottages, and the ground for six square miles round about, were con- 
cealed by this sable covering, and presented a dismal appearance. 





Miscellany. 


English Troglodytes. 

A® English antiquarian committee have recently explored some 
caves in Yorkshire, in which they have found traces of human 
habitation of great antiquity. The first cave examined is high up ins 
limestone cliff near Settle, known.as “‘ the Victoria Cave.” It consists 
of a series of Jarge chambers and passages, which are nearly filled to the 
roof with a reddish-gray clay and stones. It must at one time have 
been of wonderful beauty, for there are the remains of massive stalac- 
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tites, and of thick stalagmitic pavements ; but now these are so decom- 
posed by the carbonic acid that they are reduced to the condition of very 
soft mortar. Curiosity-hunters have also been doing their usual ruth- 
less mischief. When it was first opened, Mr. Jackson obtained from a 
chamber at the original entrance a large series of ornaments and imple- 
ments of bronze, iron, and bone, along with pottery and remains of ani- 
mals. There are in his collection bronze fibule, iron spear-heads, iron 
nails, bone spoons, spindle-whorls of stone and pottery, fragments of 
Samian ware, and other pottery turned in a lathe, cockle-shells, flint 
flakes, whetstones, and stone balls. The remains found with these be- 
long to the red-deer, roebuck, pig, horse, and Celtic short-horn, sheep 
or goat, badger, fox, otter, and dog. There are also Roman coins of 
bronze and silver. All these were derived from a superficial deposit, 
and could not be assigned to an earlier date than that of the Roman oc- 
cupation. The pottery was of the same kind as that so commonly found 
in the refuse-heaps near Roman villas. It is worthy of note that the 
two domestic animals, the Celtic short-horn and the sheep or goat, were 
those that had been most abundantly used for food. 

Outside the entrance of the cave, and at a lower level, is a small 
plateau, composed of débris, which occupies the exact point where day- 
light could be seen through chinks from the inside of one of the large 
chambers. As both the plateau and the chamber were undisturbed, the 
committee determined to begin work by removing the débris, and mak- 
ing a new entrance into the cave. While this was being done, the fol- 
lowing section was exposed: On the surface there was a layer of frag- 
ments of limestone that had fallen from the cliff above, two feet in 
thickness. Underneath was a layer of dark earth with stones, about 
eighteen inches in thickness. It furnished large quantities of bones, 
nearly all of which had been used for food, and several articles of 
bronze, iron, or bone, of the same kind and age as those already men- 
tioned. The pottery is also of the same Roman character. Fragments 
of charcoal were also abundant, and stones bearing the marks of fire. 
There can be no doubt that this stratum marks the place where the 
dwellers in the cave, during Roman or immediately post-Roman times 
in Britain, kindled their fires and cooked their food. Underneath is a 
talus of limestone fragments, detached from the cliff by atmospheric 
action, like the superficial accumulation. It is from six to seven feet in 
thickness. In some places the fragments were cemented together with 
a soft decomposing stalagmite. It rested on a layer of gray clay, of a 
thickness which at present has not been ascertained. At the bottom of 
the talus, and close to the entrance that is now being made into the 
chamber, there were found two rude flint-flakes, a remarkably large 
lower jaw of a bear, the broken bones of the Celtic short-horn and of the 
red-deer. On the 4th of April, a most remarkable bone harpoon was dug 
out from the same horizon. It is between four and five inches in length, 
and is furnished with two barbs on each side, arranged opposite each 
other, composing the head of the implement. The base presents a 
form of attachment to the handle, which is, apparently, entirely new 
to Britain. Instead of having a mere projection to catch the liga- 
tures, there is a well-cut barb on either side, that points in a contrary 
direction to those on the head. Were the bases of a barbed arrow-head 
and of a harpoon joined together, the resultant form would be analogous 
to the one in question. There can be no;doubt, from the position of 
these remains, that man occupied the spot before the accumulation of 
the overlying débris. Ample use for his harpoon he would find in the 
lake, now drained and turned into green fields, which are alrhost over 
looked by the cave. So far as the work has proceeded, there is no trace 
of metal at this horizon in the section. 

The value of the evidence hitherto obtained lies in the fact that the 
Roman stratum is separated from the lower level, in which the flints, 
harpoon, and bear were found, by the talus of angular stones. And 
this, in a rough way, enables a computation to be made of the date of 
the lapse of time between them, if we allow that for a considerable time 
past, immediately outside the historical epoch, the disintegration of the 
cliff has been equal in equal times. For since, in twelve hundred years, 
to put it at the lowest, only a thickness of twenty-four inches has been. 
accumulated above the Roman remains, it would take three thousand 
six hundred years for a deposit of six feet to be formed, and thus the 
harpoon and flint stratum would be about four thousand years old. 


Meteoric Stones. 


It is no longer possible to entertain the slightest doubt as to the real- 
ity of stones falling from the atmosphere subsequent to the explosion 
of meteors, or bolides. M. Delaunay has collected many instances, won- 
derfully agreeing in their details, ranging from the year 1819 to 1868, in- 
elusive, from which he deduces the consequence that the fact of stones 
falling from the sky cannot be questioned. They are not darted by 
lightning, as the vulgar long believed ; but they proceed fre n meteors, 
or bolides, which suddenly appear in the atmosphere, and usually fall 
after the explosion of the bolides. Those meteors, moreover, are occa- 
sioned by the rapid passage through our atmosphere of solid bodies 
existing in space, and which the earth encounters along her orbit. 





Aérolites, touched immediately after their fall, are found to be burn- 
ing-hot. But they cool with very great rapidity—a proof that their high 
temperature was merely superficial, and had not penetrated their entire 
mass. As to their form, it is coarsely polyhedral, with irregular sides 
and edges. The flat portions of their surfaces often present hollows 
like those produced by pressing a round body, as a marble or an apple, 
on a layer of paste or dough. They are also covered with a thin, black 
crust, usually dull, but sometimes shining like a varnish. 

The merely superficial heat. of aérolites at the moment of their fall, 
and the thin, black crust which covers them, clearly demonstrate that 
they have been subjected, for a very short time, to intense heat, which 
has melted their outer shell without penetrating to any depth within. 
On breaking an aérolite, and exposing one of its fragments to the flame 
of a blow-pipe, you produce on the surface of the fragment a crust ex- 
actly similar to that which covered the entire aérolite. Doubt on the 
subject is no longer possible. Besides which, the black crust is often 
wrinkled, owing to the rapid passage of the air over the melted sur- 
face. 

And now, what is the cause of the intense but short-lived incan 
descence of bolides? Chladni, in 1794, thought it owing to the friction 
of the air; Benzenberg, in 1811, supposed it rather due to the compres- 
sion of the air. M. Regnault, after experiments on gases flowing with 
great rapidity, made in 1854, came to the same conclusion—namely, that 
the temperature of bolides is solely owing to the heat disengaged by the 
compression of air. When a body moves through the atmosphere with 
a velocity greater than that of sound, the air’s elasticity is neutralized, 
and compression takes place as if it were enclosed in a vessel. The vio- 
lent heating of the bolide, during the short lapse of time occupied by 
its passage through the air, is the necessary consequence. 

Showers of iron are much rarer, at least at the present epoch, than 
showers of stones. Meteoric iron presents itself in masses quite free 
from stony matter, and sometimes sufficiently pure to be forged imme- 
diately. It has even been employed in the fabrication of tools and 
weapons. Meteorites also contain many otber materials of great terres- 
trial importance, such as oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. They hence 
lay claim to a community of origin with the planets which revolve round 
the sun, which is confirmed by the recent discovery of numerous ex- 
tremely small planets, and the probable existence of others smaller still, 
which remain invisible in consequence of the trifling quantity of sunlight 
they reflect. 

Of late years, great pains have been taken to form collections of 
stones fallen from the sky. We may especially cite those in the British 
Museum, in the Mineralogical Museum at Vienna, and in the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle at Paris. The last contains specimens of two hun- 
dred and thirty-five falls—that is, of nearly all, since the number of 
stone-showers represented in collections does not exceed two hundred 
and fifty. 

The Roman Remains in Paris. 

The arena of the Roman amphitheatre, the remains of which were 
recently discovered in Rue Monge, Paris, measures sixty yards in the 
great axis, and fifty-three yards in the lesser. The edifice, when entire, 
was one hundred and forty-two yards in diameter, and could contain 
fifteen thousand spectators. The foundations now exposed are built 
with beautifully-hewn stones, joined together with Roman cement, The 
existence of these interesting remains was quite unsuspected, having 
been concealed at a depth of thirty feet beneath the mound on which 
were constructed the religious houses of the Filles Anglaises and of the 
Dames de la Visitation. It is supposed to have been founded at the 
beginning of the third century, and finished, during the visit of the Ro- 
man Emperor Aurelian, in the second half of the century, and is cer- 
tainly the oldest portion of the ancient Lutetia of which any vestiges 
remain. The fact of such an amphitheatre being built on this site is 
an undeniable proof that, under the Roman domination at this early 
period, Lutetia had extended from the island of the City, and spread 
far over the left banks of the Seine. In the excavations made, a few 
stone cages for wild animals have been uncovered, in a perfect state of 
preservation ; while here and there, in the soil around, broad slabs were 
found, bearing the names of the patrician families who were owners of 
private lodges. The members of the section of historic works in Paris, 
at present conducting the researches, have discovered a number of col- 
lars in gold, malachite, and lapis lazuli; ivory, bone, and bronze pins; 
fragments of decorative marble; glazed and painted pottery and bricks ; 
bronze and silver medals of Adrian, the two Tetrici, and the Constan- 
tines; and fragments of bass-reliefs and Latin inscriptions, urns, vases, 
and several skeletons. The government, it is supposed, will take meas- 
ures to preserve this interesting relic of early times. 


The Gallows in England. 


From 1191, when Fitzosborne was hanged there, to 1788, when John 
Austen closed the dance of death in a Tyburn tippet, many as eminent 
people died at Tyburn tree as were ever to be seen round about Picca- 
dilly and Pall Mall. Among those eminent people of their various days 
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might be gathered a very remarkable cartful or two. We need only cite 
pretty and wicked Lady Agnes Hungerford, for poisoning her husband ; 
the poet Southwell, who, probably, was guilty of slander against Queen 
Elizabeth ; the five out of the near threescore subscribers to the death- 
judgment of Charles I. ; Sir Thomas Armstrong, a victim of the Rye- 
House-Plot affair; Lord Ferrers, who would be hanged in his wedding- 
clothes ; and the Rev. Dr. Dodd, that once fashionable preacher, for 
whom one cannot help feeling a little sympathy. People went to the 
hangings as to a festival. The vulgar drank and swore worse than our 
army in Flanders, while the “‘ quality’’ made a picnic of it. The longer 
the whole ceremony—the addresses to the people, the leave-taking with 
kinsfolk and sweethearts—the better the spectators were pleased. The 
Jinale was as lugubrious as imagination can conceive. The ropes round 
the victims’ necks were fastened to the beams, the carts were lazily 
driven away from under them, and the hangman rode off without giving 
himself any further trouble. Then the friends, familiars, or relatives 
of the hanging men rushed to the suspended bodies, and began pulling 
them by the legs, or dealing them heavy blows in the stomach, in order 
to bring their sufferings to an end. The Newgate chaplain, meanwhile, 
took his ham and his liquor in the first friendly carriage into which he 
was invited; and at night the whole affair was talked over in London 
and the suburbs, from the ‘Sun in the Sands” at Greenwich to the 
Assembly Rooms at Hampstead; from the ‘‘Grave Maurice” in the 
East to the ‘‘ White Horse,” Piccadilly, or the ‘‘ Star and Garter,”’ Pall 
Mall. Men, in the last century, seemed to go as naturally to Tyburn as 
Irish colonels to Gretna Green; and young ladies of St. James’s talked 
about the last execution with the strolling player, who was their dancing- 
master, or the deserter from Dunkirk, who taught them French. 


Retribution. 


In Herkimer County 
There never was seen 
A sweeter young creature 
Than Annabel Green. 
She was fair as the lilies 
And pure as the snow, 
And Ichabod Brown 
Was sweet Annabel’s beau. 


Fair Annabel Green 
Thus to Ichabod spoke : 
** Should you ever prove false, 
My poor heart would be broke.” 
Then he answered: ‘I hope 
To be roasted and ate 
If my Annabel’s love 
I shall ever forget.”’ 


But Ichabod Brown 
Proved faithless, and soon 
Poor Annabel Green 
Was deserted and lone; 
And she wept and she moaned, 
And she sobbed and she gighed, 
Till her tender heart broke, 
And she lay down and died. 


Then Ichabod Brown 

Was never at ease; 
He roamed all the way 

To the far Southern Seas. 
And, on going ashore, 

Some savages met him ; 
They built up a fire, 

And roasted and ate him. 


French Self-respect. 


There seems an inborn sense of personal dighity in French people, 
whatever their calling or degree; or it may date from the terrible days 
when France inscribed on her banner that she had risen against tyrants, 
for this sense could hardly have existed among a nation of serfs. Among 
the inhabitants of other nations, and especially among the English, there 
are trades and occupations which appear to obliterate the morality and 
self-respect of those who follow them. They become identified with 
vice and squalor in its lowest forms. In France, the souls of the hum- 
blest are filled with vast and grandiose conceptions of their part in the 
world’s business. Each individual feels himself or herself necessary to 
the progress and completeness of the age and country. Every man hon- 
estly believes, with all his might and main, that the eyes of mankind 
are fixed upon his behavior and pursuits. A domestic servant, taken 
lately to the watch-house for being noisy and aggressive, said to the 
policeman, ‘‘I protest in the face of Eurqpe.”” The policeman, himself 
an important personage, with a sword and cocked hat, thinks this mode 
of protest simple and natural. 





Meteorological Stations. 


Switzerland possesses 73 stations, being 1 per 10 square miles, 
Great Britain “ 156 “ “ ow 37 “ 
Holland “ ll “ “ “ 54 “ 
North Germany - _ = sa i 62 ‘a 
South Germany ° ~~ = YS 67 - 
Austria “ 141 ” aa = 80 ” 
Italy “ 60 “ “ “ 89 “ 
U. 8. of America = 500 ** - ws 265 ™ 
France “ 37 “ “ “ 271 “ 
Norway “ 21 “ “ “ 276 ‘ 
Russia in Europe - ee Se ee as 
Turkey “ 16 “ “ ““ 2,370 “ 
Russia in Asia “ 7 Sf ee eee a 


A Doctor of Ragpickers. 


On the 8th of April, a plain coffin, followed by a crowd of ragpick- 
ers of both sexes (chiffonniers and chiffonniéres), was carried to the 
cemetery of Montparnasse, Paris. It was the funeral of Dr. Genson, 
once a professional man of some standing in the world, with good prac- 
tice in the best society of Paris, who, having unfortunately become ad- 
dicted to drinking, lost his status, and descended by degrees to the level 
of doctor of ragpickers, to whom he was in the habit of giving advice 
and prescriptions at the bars of low wine-shops. Dr. Genson was con- 
ducted to his last abode by his numerous patients, who had in him the 
greatest t of confid His body was laid with reverence 
among the undistinguished poor in the common burying-ground, and 
several discourses, full of kindly feeling and good taste, were pro- 
nounced over his grave by an ex-notary, an ex-advocate, and an ex- 
sub-prefect, all of them at present exercising the calling of chiffonniers. 





Modern Persia. 


Upon a surface exceeding three hundred millions of acres—more 
than twice the extent of France—Persia contains only five millions of 
inhabitants, of whom thirty per cent. are nomads, thirty per cent. dwell- 
ers in towns, and forty per cent. peasants. Among the chief cities, 
Teheran, the capital, has 80,000 inhabitants; Tabreez, 160,000 ; Ispa- 
han, 60,000; Recht, 30,000; Meshed, 70,000. Dividing them into na- 
tionalities, there are— 


DOB ccc cccsccscccesccoscccsosescoscsesesese 3,000,000 
ORIOEG «vo ve cccscnsccessaestccisenesesesce 125,000 
BOGTED cccccccccccocscecqosesconcccscsccececees 400,000 
BIMBB. occ ccvcccececcccccccccesceccscouccoececce 800,000 
RE CERNE ey Ae AS 1,200,000 

Wi wncike cndcccmrccccsesssccsesudsnaees 5,025,000 


The languages spoken coincide with the nationalities mentioned, the 
Turco-Tartar excepted, which is spoken, not only by the Tartars, but 
also by five hundred thousand Persians. Among foreigners, the pre- 
dominant languages used are English and French. 

Seven-tenths of the inhabitants are Shiites; two-tenths, Sunnites ; 
eight-hundredths, sectarians. One-tenth of the country is arable land; 
one-tenth, prairie; five-hundredths are forest-lands, and three-fourths 
waste-lands—rocks, deserts, sands, salt-lakes, etc. 


Don’t wish to be embalmed. 


M. Viennet, the author of “‘ Arbogaste,”’ bothered with the prospec- 
tuses of the celebrated Doctor Gannal, announcing his new process of 
embalming, sent him the following note: “‘ Your prospectuses annoy 
me, sir. During the last two days I have received no less than four of 
them, which I now hold in my hand—one as peer of France; a second 
in my quality of member of the Academy ; a third as a member of the 
Legion of Honor; a fourth as a tax-payer. You doubtless reckoned 
upon having four corpses to embalm. There shall only be one, how- 
ever; and I will take good care to preserve it from your tender mercies, 
having this day inserted a clause in my last will and testament to de- 
prive you of the possibility of this little benefit. Thanks for so many 
kind attentions. Viennert.” 

Suez Canal. 


Fifty-two steamers and sailing-ships passed through the canal from 

the 1st to the 30th of March. 

In December, 1869, there passed 9 steamers and sailing-ships ; 

In January, 1870, ” 16 -_ - 

In February, 1870, aay 28 “ “ 

In March, 1870, ™ 52 - - 
—showing a sixfold increase in four months. The progression of re- 
ceipts is no less remarkable, having been— 


Dee POOSREOR, 2098 oc cn vccecccccccccccececcsses 48,000 franes. 
PR SRT MB cc ccccccocesscqscvcesecesecs 107,000“ 
Pe IE, FIs cnecccccccecscasonsscnnsesé 249,000 “* 
Em Marah, 1670 2... ccccccccccccseccccccccseses 450,000 “ 
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Tunnel of Mont Cenis. 


On the first of April, there remained fourteen hundred yards to be 
excavated. The progress made being on an average one hundred and 
ten yards a month, it is hoped that this great undertaking will be fin- 
ished in the second quarter of next year. The authorities of the city 
of Turin arealready making arrangements for the inauguration of the 
tunnel, and organizing a universal industrial exhibition for the occasion. 


Excavations at Rome. 


The workmen at present engaged in excavating and reconstructing 
the port of Ostia, the ancient harbor of Rome, have recently discovered, 
buried at a considerable depth beneath the soil, six bronze statues, in an 
admirable state of preservation, representing Jupiter, Mars, Minervag, 
Apollo, Castor, and Saturn; also a very massive gold ring, supposed, 


from the efligy and description, to-have belonged to Trajan. ‘A beauti-4 


ful column has likewise been discovered in the excavations on the 
Palatine. 





Varieties. 


A YOUNG man, who carried, a collection-plate in service, before 
starting took from his poeket a five-cent piece, as he supposed, 
put it on the plate, and then passed it round among the congregation, 
which included many young girls. The girls, as they looked at the 
plate, all seemed astonished and amused, and the young man, taking a 
glance at the plate, found that, instead of a nickel five-cent piece, he 
had a conversation-lozenge on the plate, with the words, “ Will you, 
marry me?” in red letters, staring everybody right in the face. 


In a late lecture on archeology, Professor Winchell, of the Michigan 
University, said that it had been a common error among scientifis men 
of late to figure man as older than he is. There was no evidence that 
man antedated the glacier period, which was not more than ten thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. Because man existed contemporaneous 
with the mammoth and other animals now extinct, it did not follow that 
he was hundreds of thousands of years old. The mammoth was more 
modern than we had supposed, and not man more ancient. 


Since the death of General Grey, private secretary to Queen Victoria, 
it has transpired that her Majesty takes a very active part in the busi- 
ness of every department of the government, and especially the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and the Poor Law Board. She writes out her 
views with a fulness that reminds one of Philip II., and the private 
secretary’s business is to reduce her memoranda to official form. 


The other day Molecule propounded the following to Atom: “ A boy 
said to a gentleman, ‘ My father and mother have a daughter, but she is 
not my sister.’ Now, how do you explain that?’’ Atom reflected, but 





allin vain. To his every suggestion Molecule replied by amild but de- 
cided negative. At length Atom was forced to give it up. ‘* Why, it’s 
simple enough,” said Molecule, with an exasperating smile, ‘‘ the boy 
lied |” 


An Englishman is about to open a large hotel at Rome. He intended 
to call it the Hotel Byron, but the authorities objected on the ground 
that Byron was an atheist; at the same time they intimated that he 
might call it the Shakespeare, orthe Newton, or, better still, the Becket 
Hotel. He has not yet made his choice among these designations. 


“* What a man he must have been who invented whist!” says Arthur 
Helps. “He was a man of genius, for he invented trumps, and saw 
that there were occasions when a small two or three in one suit would be 
superior to a king or queen in another. That is the case in human life, 
and good illustrations of it may be found every day.” 


Good news for the ladies. Gloves, it is said, will be very cheap in 
the fall. The Paris market is overstocked, and the Italian gloves are 
rapidly gaining favor, although they do not wear as well as the French | 
gloves, and the kid is not so fine. 


The New Orleans Times thinks the first object of the. Dental Con- 
vention, about to sit in that city, should be to examine into the condi- 
tion of the mouth of the Mississippi—no trifling matter, since the river 
has seven mouths, all full of snags and stumps. 


A writer, discoursing of frogs, says the bark of a dog can be heard | 
at the distance of eighteen hundred yards ; the voice of a man at a thou- 
sand yards ; and the croak of a frog at nine hundred. Taking the dit- 
ference of size into consideration, the frog has altogether the best lungs. 


A clergyman in Pennsylvania, who couldn’t see the joke, has refused 
to buy Mark Twain’s book, and is, in fact, disgusted with it. “* Why,” 
said he to the agent, ‘‘the man who could weep at the tomb of Adam 
must be an idiot.” 





A dentist now occupies the house where Balzac was born, and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the great French author—an Englishman—recently 
had two sound teeth drawn in the room where Balzac uttered his first 
ery, as a souvenir of his visit. 

The Pull Mali Gazette claims that the verb “ to interview ” is not an 
American invention, but occurs in a passage in Hall’s Chronical, printed 
in 1542. 

A Oincinnati hote#keeper dresses all his waiters in full naval uniform, 
probably to remind them that they must be constantly on the watch for 
boarders. 

A little Connecticut boy, asking a companion who Good Friday was, 
received the withering reply: ‘‘ Well, you go home and read your 
* Robinson Crusoe!’ ” 

“Don’t leave the court-room,” said a lawyer to a witness, ‘‘I may 
want to question you farther.” ‘‘ Father’s dead,” replied the witness, 
* and can’t be questioned.” 


Lalande, the French astronomer, often ate caterpillars and spiders, 
affirming that the former tasted like almonds, and the latter like wal- 
nuts. 


A Florida alligator’s post-mortem revealed several buttons, marbles, 
anda top, in his stomach, and a neighboring family thinks it knows where 
its missing little boy went to. 

A farmer in Wisconsin has applied to one of the courts of that State 
for a divorce from his wife, on the ground that she can’t split half the 
amount of wood she boasted she could before their marriage. 


A naughty little boy, being told by his mother that God would not 
forgive him, if he did something, answered, ‘‘ Yes, He would, too—God 
likes to forgive little boys—that’s what He’s for.” 


The railway-bridge lately erected over the Dnieper, near Kiev, is the 
largest work of the kind in Europe, being three thousand five hundred 
and three feet in length. 


A church in England has achieved immense popularity because the 
sermons only take ten minutes in delivery ! 

After England, no country in Europe publishes so many magazines 
and reviews as Russia. ® 

At twenty a woman wonders whom she will have ; at thirty she won- 
ders who will have her. 

An ice-house laborer being killed by a lump of ice falling on his 
head, the verdict was, ‘‘ Died of hard drink.” 

An Indiana belle has broken eighty-seven matrimonial engage- 
ments. 

An English enthusiast is soliciting funds for an exploration of Mount 
Ararat, with a view of recovering relics of the Ark. 


A witty fellow, in speaking of a man of indisputable stupidity, said: 
“To become a perfect brute, he wants only instinct.’ 


It isa paradox in political economy that a general raising of cotton 
at the South will cause a general lowering of cotton at the North. 


What is the difference between a donkey and the only empire in 
South America? The one brays well; the other Brazil. 


German compositors reckon their work in Germany by the thousand 
ens, and not by ems, as in this country. 


Singular that billiards are not played in China, considering how fond 
the people are of handling the cue. 

Alphonse Karr defines dyspepsia as the remorse of a guilty stomach. 

Every card-player is said to know a good deal. 

The Government is “‘ reconstructing’? Fort Sumter. 

The Chicago Historical Society admits ladies as life members. 

A gale-a day is no treat for the mariner. 

A lady in Cincinnati claims to have hair ten feet long. 


The oldest lunatic on record—Time out of mind. 





Che Museum. 


HE pretty Chinese Jacana well deserves the title of Hydrophasianus, 

or water-pheasant, a name which has been given to it on account 

of the two long tail-feathers, which droop gracefully in a gentle curve, 
The quill-feathers of the wings are also remarkable for certain little ap- 
pendages, like hairy plumes, which proceed from the tip of each shaft. 
It is not confined to the country from which it derives its popular name, 
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but is found in various parts of Asia, and has been -obtained from. the 
Himalayas and the Philippines. It is a very active bird on foot or 
in the water, swimming with easy. grace, and traversing the float- 
ing herbage in search of its food, which resembles that of most 
aquatic birds. 
A tamed speci- 
men fed rea- 
dily on shrimps. 
It is not very 
fond of using its 
wings, but,when 
flying, extends 
the legs back- 
ward after the 
same fashion us 
the heron. The 
flesh of the Chi- 
nese Jacana is 
very excellent, 
and has been 
likened to that 
of the snipe, so 
that the bird is 
in some request 
among sports- 
men. Shooting 
it is, however, 
no easy task, as 
a wounded bird 
is seldom if ever 
recovered, div- 
ing at once and 
remaining sub- 
merged until the 
foe has left the 
spot, or death 
has released it 
from its suffer- 
ings. The nest 
of the Chinese 
Jacana is made 
of reeds and grasses, is flat in form, and is supported-upon the woven 
stems of aquatic plants. The eggs are about six or seven in number, 
and their color is olive-brown. These birds breed during the rains, 
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Chinese Jacana.—Parra Jacana. 


and choosé those spots where the lotus is plentiful. The voice resem- 
bles the mewing of a distressed kitten, to which fact is owing its native 
name of Meewa. The colors of the male-bird are bold and striking. 
The back and under parts are deep chocolate-brown, the elongated tail 
is a still darker 
brown ; and the 
wings, top of the 
head, throat, 
and part of the 
neck, are white. 
The back of the 
neck is orange, 
and a nar- 
row black line 
separates it from 
the white of the 
throat. The legs, 
toes, and beak, 
are grass-green, 
At the end 
of the primary 
feathers are cer- 
tain filamentous 
and somewhat 
lancet - shaped 
appendages, 
which, according 
to some writers, 
hinder the bird 
in its flight. The 
female is quite 
sober in her plu- 
mage. The up- 
per part of the 
body and head 
is pale brown, 
warming to red 
on the forehead. 
From the bill 
a dark streak 
passes through 
the eye and down the side of the neck, and above that is another streak 
of buffy orange. The throat and under parts are white, and a broad 
collar of dark brown encircles the junction of the neck and breast. 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ SAPOLIO. 


When Shakespeare made use of the expression, ‘‘ Come, gentlemen, down with 
your soaPp—money is king!" he was inspired with one of those brilliant thoughts 
which stamped him as the greatest poet and genius of modern times. The idea 
conveyed in the quotation has been felicitously appropriated by leading financiers of 
the present day, and “‘soap” has almost become a synonyme for “‘ cash.” To be 
without soap is quite as dismal and dangerous as to be without money, and hence | 
abject poverty is found only where people are entirely “‘out of soap.” 

Enoch Morgan's Sons, with a commendable desire to improve the normal condi- 
tion of the human race, have been for many years employed in supplying the world 
with this necessary compound. But not content with what they have already ac- 
complished, they have now produced an article which 

IS BETTER 

adapted to the wants of the world that even soap itself. This article is Sapouio. It 
combines all the qualities of an exce!lent soap with those of a scourer and polisher, 
and for all purposes except laundry use it is preferable to any other kind of soap. Its 
use secures economical advantages never before reached by any saponaceous com- 

und. The endless variety of washing and cleaning in the kitchen and about the 
icaip—the saving of time and labor, together with the fact that for hand-washing it 
is superior to any other—give it a claim upon public favor which cannot be ignored. 


For scouring purposes it is better 
=e AND CHEAPER 


than any thing ever before used. ‘Those who have given it a trial unanimously rec- 
ommend it, and cannot be induced to be without it. It removes stains, grease-spots, 
rust, and mould, at once, and with so little rubbing as to make it a great labor-saving 
compound. In short, SaPoiio may be safely claimed as the greatest blessing which 
modern invention has brought to the household. It recommends itself to all classes 
and conditions, and is afforded at a price which makes it more ecanomical 
THAN SOAP. 
Wholesale at 211 Washington St., New York, and 30 Oxford St., London. 








NOTICE. 





“RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- 
lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. It appears in Supplements, once 
a month, the first issued being with No. 43, and has been continued 
in supplements accompanying Nos. 46, 50, 54, and 59. 





“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD,” by CHARLES 
DICKENS, is also now publishing in this JouRNAL, each monthly 
part, as published in England, issued with one number of the 
JOURNAL complete. Part First appeared with Journal No. 56. 





“THE THREE BROTHERS,” so far as printed in the Jour- 
NAL up to Jan. rst, has been published in pamphlet-form, and will be 
mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of thirty cents. 





“THE LADY OF THE ICE,” by James De MILLE, was com- 
menced in Number Fifty-three of the JoURNAL, and will be completed 


in thirteen numbers. 
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